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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


Lighth Paper 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
SOME OF SCOTT'S HEROINES 


T is not only in her conscien- 
tious explanation of the 
“Mysteries of Udolpho” that 
Mrs. Radcliffe pays tribute to 
the realistic ideal of her time. 

“* Her romances are as chaste in 
motive and as modest in material as Jane 
Austen’s novels, and far decenter than most 
novels of any age. They might be blamed 
for their blending of sublimity and absurdity, 
but there is no specious mixture of good and 
bad in them to confound the conscience by 
the spectacle of noble rascality or virtuous 
depravity in any form. One may squander 
one’s time on them, but one cannot get posi- 
tive harm from them. They may misrepre- 
sent manners, but they do not misrepresent 
morals; and in their idyllic passages, such as 
that episode of the pastor La Luc in “ The 
Romance of the Forest,” they are refining, 
and even edifying. It is hard not to wish a 
little to be like Mrs. Radcliffe’s good people, 
and one never wishes to be like her bad peo- 
ple. The love-making between her heroes 
and heroines is of virginal purity; the hero- 
ine is always a Nice Girl, just as a heroine of 
Jane Austen or Frances Burney is, even if she 
is not a Real Girl; and it is to be claimed for 
Anne Radcliffe that she too helped with the 
other great women authors of her time to 
characterize Anglo-Saxon fiction with — de- 
cency. When the magic wand fell from her 
hold, it passed to the keeping of a nature as 
high and pure as her own. 





I 

So far as any man may be said to invent 
anything, Walter Scott invented the histori- 
eal novel. His fiction drew upon life for 
characters and events, which he colored and 
shaped and posed to serve the ends of a fan- 
cied scheme. Historical personages had been 
used before his time, as in those monstrous 
and tedious fables classified in‘the annals of 
fiction asthe heroical romances. May Asian 
and African princes, wondrously translated, 
figure in the illimitable pages of Gomber- 
ville, Calprenade, and Scuderi; the rival fami- 
lies of Granada, after valiant’ service in the 
supposititious Spanish chronicles, were made 
to amuse the vast leisure of the ladies and 
gentlemen of Louis XTV.’s court by the same 
authors. But these authors took liberties 
with the originals of their creations such as 
Scott never allowed himself. He did not 
mind foreing a civilization in the hot - bed 
of his fancy, or transposing the peculiarities 
of one epoch to another; but he kept a fairly 
good conscience as to personality, and his his- 
torical characters realize in reasonable mea- 
sure the ideal of tradition, if not of veritable 
record. 

His evolution as a historical novelist re- 
veals the simplicity of his nature and the 
open-hearted directness of his aim so win- 
ningly that you love the man more and more, 
while you respect the artist less and less. It 
is not that-in going from the desultory Seotch 
stories he began with to the English, Con- 
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tinental, and Oriental motives he ended with, 
he did not learn something more of form and 
effect. But what he gained in these, he lost 
in more vital things. He no tonger wrote of 
what he knew and believed in, but what he 
studied and made-believe in. His earlier 
Scotch stories show his wish for truth to life, 
not only in the facts which he accumulates 
in prefaces and notes to attest the verity of 
the incidents, but in those finer things which 
the heart of the reader best corroborates. This 
wish was the principle of the realists whom 
he followed and surpassed in the popular 
favor, with a frank and generous shame for 
his triumph; but when he abandoned his na- 
tive ground in the fear he so single-heartedly 
owns that his readers must get tired of his 
Scotch stories if he kept on with them, he 
did not perhaps abandon this principle, but 
he abandoned the best means of fulfilling it. 
He was a great literary force; he had got an 
immense creative impetus, and he could not 
help doing things that attracted and inter- 
ested, but it must be confessed that he weak- 
ened more and more in the power of doing 
things that .convinced. The early Scotch 
stories are those which his grown-up readers 
have not tired of; while all but boys and 
girls (and rather young boys and girls) have 
tired of the romances which he forsook them 
for. In these the characters degenerate into 
types, heroic, hollow, that resound with echo- 
ing verbiage, and personate one quality and 
tendency. This seems to me especially true 
of the women, or the types of women, who 


are what he makes them, not what he finds. 


them. He clothes them in certain attributes, 
as he habits them in certain garments, and he 
appoints them certain ceremonial relations to 
the facts which are mostly outside of the real 
drama, or inessential to it. In “ Ivanhoe” 
the action scarcely concerns either Rebecca 
or Rowena; the love-making, so far as there 
is any, is between Rebecca and Ivanhoe, and 
yet Ivanhoe placidly marries Rowena, with 
whom he has, to the reader’s knowledge, not 
made love at all. In fiction women exist in 
the past, present, or future tenses, the infini- 
tive, indicative, potential, or imperative moods 
of love-making; otherwise they do not exist 
at all, and no phantom of delight, masquer- 
ading in their clothes, suffices. Both Rowena 
and Rebecca might be left out of “ Ivanhoe,” 
and the story would not be the poorer for 
their absence. Rowena, in fact, is a large, 
blond, calm nonenity, not only passionless, 
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but traitless. Rebecca is conventionally filial, 
conventionally noble and pathetic; but she is 
without inconsistency, without variation, 
which are the soul of feminine identity, and 
she does ‘not persuade us that she has any real 
business in the scene. Her moment of great- 
est vitality is that where she is imprisoned 
in the tower of Front-de-Boeuf’s castle, and 
reports to her fellow-captive, the wounded 
Ivanhoe, the events of the assault as they 
pass under her eye around the beleaguered 
walls. I do not know whether this is account- 
ed a scene of uncommon power by the critics 
or not, but it seems to me so. 

“*And I must lie here like a bedridden 
monk,’ exclaimed Ivanhoe, ‘while the game 
that gives me freedom or death is played out 
by others! Look from the window once again, 
kind maiden, but beware that you are not 
marked by the archers beneath. ... What dost 
thou see, Rebecea?’ ‘ Nothing but the cloud 
of arrows that fly so thick as to dazzle mine 
eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them.’ 
‘That cannot endure,’ cried Ivanhoe. ‘If 
they press not right on to carry the castle by 
pure force of arms, the archery may avail but 
little against stone walls and bulwarks.’... . 
She turned her head from the lattice as if 
unable longer to endure a sight so terrible. 
‘Look forth again, Rebecca,’ said Ivanhoe, 
mistaking the cause of her retiring. ... ‘There 
is now less danger.’ Rebecca again looked 
forth and almost immediately exclaimed, 
‘Holy prophets of the law! Front-de-Boeuf 
and the Black Knight fight hand to hand in 
the breach, amid the roar of their followers, 
who watch the progress of the strife with the 
cause of the oppressed and of the captive!’ 
She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, 
‘He is down!—he is down!’ ‘ Who is down?’ 
cried Ivanhoe. ‘For our dear Lady’s sake, 
tell me which has fallen.” ‘The Black 
Knight,’ answered Rebecca faintly; then in- 
stantly again shouted with joyful eagerness— 
‘But no!—but no!—the name of the Lord 
of Hosts be blessed !—he is on foot again, and 
fights as if there were twenty men’s strength 
in his single arm. His sword is broken—he 
snatches an axe from a yeoman—he presses 
Front-de-Boeuf ‘with blow on blow—the giant 
stoops and totters like an oak under the steel 
of the woodsman—he falls, he falls!’ ‘ Front- 
de-Boeuf? exclaimed Ivanhoe. ‘ Front-de- 
Boeuf!’ answered the Jewess. ‘The ussail- 
ants have won the postern gate, have they 
not? asked Ivanhoe. ‘ They have, they have,’ 
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exclaimed Rebecca, ‘and they press the be- 
sieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant 
ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavor 
to ascend upon the shoulders of each other— 


down go stones, 
beams, and trunks of 
trees. As they bear 
the wounded to the 
rear, fresh men sup- 
ply their places in 
the assault.... The 
Black Knight  ap- 
proaches the postern 
with his huge axe— 
the thundering blows 
which he deals, .you 
may hear them above 
all the din and 
shouts of the battle. 
Stones and beams are 
hailed down on the 
bold champion — he 
regards them no more 
than if they were 
thistle-down or  fea- 


thers!.... The pos- - 


tern gate shakes, it 
crashes, it is splin- 
tered by his blows— 
they rush in—the 
outwork is gone—Oh, 
God!—they hurl the 
defenders from the 
battlements — they 
throw them into the 
moat—Oh, men, if ye 
be men indeed, spare 
them that can resist 
no longer!.... Our 
friends strengthen 
themselves within the 
outwork which ther 
have mastered; and it 
affords them so good 
a shelter from the 
foeman’s shot, that 
the garrison only be- 
stow a few bolts on it 
from interval to inter- 
val, as if rather to dis- 


quiet, than effectually - 


to injure them.’ ” 


II 
One easily perceives that it is the author, 
and not a young medisval Jewess who is de- 
scribing the scene in these literary terms; and 





LUCY ASHTON, 


IN “THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR.” 
Drawn by Orro H. Baocursr. 


it is no great wonder that Ivanhoe, finding 
himself in company with an elderly novelist 
instead of a beautiful girl, drops off to sleep 
upon the assurance of victory for his side, 


after a brief argu- 
ment upholding the 
ideal of chivalry 
against that of hu- 
manity, which the 
supposed J ewess 
maintains. The pas- 
sage must often have 
been praised, and the 
situation is so well 
imagined that the un- 


‘reality of the heroine 


cannot spoil it quite. 
It may be said . that 
she is as real as the 
hero, and she is cer- 
tainly as well fitted to 
take. the fancy of 
those boys of all ages 
to whom the romance 
of “Ivanhoe” has 
now almost wholly 
fallen. Rebecca is not 
much more probable 
or palpable in the 
scenes where -she re- 
pels the wicked love 
of the Templar, or 
meets his accusation 
before the judges who 
condemn her to death, 
or even in that cli- 
max where Ivanhoe 
rises from a sick-bed 
to do battle for her 
against her enemy 
and his. But she is 
always so much more 
alive than Rowena, 
that she exists at least 
by contrast. 

The story in which 
she has her being 
seems to have been 
the first which Seott 
wrote when he began 
to be afraid~ his 
Seotch stories were 


wearying his public. The romance which im- 


mediately preceded “Ivanhoe” was “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” not perhaps the best 
of the Scotch stories, but a tale which has 
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most deeply appealed to the hearts of gentle 
readers. Of all Scott’s heroines Lucy Ashton 
is, after Jeanie Deans, perhaps the most per- 
suasive of her reality. She is almost purely 
tragical. From the very beginning you can 
see her dark fate following the yielding and 
tender creature on “that way madness lies,” 
and it avails little that the Master of Ravens- 
wood saves her from a mad bull in the opening 
chapters, or that they plight their troth and 
have their brief hour of happiness in the 
shadow of her doom. When you see her at 
last, gibbering and gloating over the bleeding 
body of the husband whom she had stabbed on 
her wedding-night, it is as if you had fore- 
seen it all from the first. She has fewer 
words in her tragedy than even Ophelia in 
hers; but she remains in the memory with 
much the same clinging hold upon the pity of 
the witness. The book is much better in con- 
struction than most of Scott’s novels; it ‘has 
far more form than he commonly knew how to 
give them, and,- basing itself so largely as it 
does upon facts known to him, it has a truth 
that the others seldom had. This truth, 
strangely enoug’, is concentrated in the pas- 
sive girl who scarcely speaks; who is blown 
about like a lily in the stormy events and the 
violent passions that surge around her, and 
suffers everything, but does nothing. She 
hardly utters a word in that last scene be- 
tween Ravenswood and herself, when he re- 
turns to the house from which he has been 
driven with atrocious insult by her mother, 
to question the hapless creature of her own 
part in her betrothal to Bucklaw; yet she is 
the very soul of the tremendous incident. 
“He planted himself full in the middle of 
the apartment, opposite to the table at which 
Lucy was seated, on whom, as if she had been 
alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes with a 
mingled expression of deep grief and delib- 
erate indignation. His dark-colored riding 
cloak, displaced from one shoulder, hung 
around one side of his person in the ample 
folds of the Spanish mantle. His slouched 
hat, which he had not removed at entrance, 
gave an additional gloom to his dark features, 
which, wasted by sorrow and marked by the 
ghastly look communicated by long illness, 
added to a countenance naturally somewhat 
stern and wild, a fierce and even savage ex- 
pression.... He said not a single word, and 
there was a deep silence in the company for 
more than two minutes. It was broken by 
Lady Ashton, who in that space partly re- 


covered her natural audacity. She demanded 
to know the cause of this unauthorized in- 
trusion. ‘ That is a question, madam,’ said 
her son, ‘which I have the best right to ask.’ 
.... Bucklaw interposed, saying, ‘No man 
on earth should usurp his previous right in 
demanding an explanation from the Master.’ 
.... The passions of the two young men thus 
counteracting each other, gave Ravenswood 
leisure to exclaim, in a stern and steady voice, 
‘ Silence!—let him who really seeks danger, 
take the fitting time when it may be found; 
my mission here will shortly be accomplished. 
Is that your handwriting, madam? he added, 
in a softer tone, extending towards Miss Ash- 
ton her last letter. A faltering ‘ Yes,’ seemed 
rather to escape from her lips than to be ut- 
tered as a voluntary answer. ‘And is this 
your handwriting? extending toward her 
their mutual engagement. Lucy remained si- 
lent. Terror and a yet stronger and more con- 
fused feeling so utterly disturbed her under- 
standing that she probably scarcely compre- 
hended the question that was put to her.... 
‘Sir William Ashton,’ said Ravenswood... . 
‘if this young lady of her own free will de- 
sires the restoration of this contract, as her 
letter would seem to imply, there is not a 
withered leaf which this autumn wind strews 
on the heath, that is more valueless in my 
eyes. But I must and will hear the truth 
from her own mcuth....alone, and without 
witnesses. Lady Ashton is welcome to re- 
main, but let all others depart.’ Ravenswood, 
when the men had left the room, bolted the 
door, and returned, raised his hat from his 
forehead, and gazing upon Lucy with eyes in 
which an expression of sorrow overcame their 
late fierceness....said, ‘Do you know me, 
Miss Ashton? I am still Edgar Ravenswood.’ 
She was silent, and he went on with increas- 
ing vehemence, ‘I am still that Edgar 
Ravenswood, who....for your sake forgave, 
nay clasped hands with the oppressor and pil- 
lager of his house—the traducer and murderer 
of his father.’ ‘ My daughter,’ answered Lady 
Ashton, ‘ has no oceasion to dispute the iden- 
tity of your person; the venom of your pres- 
ent language is sufficient to remind her that 
she speaks with the mortal enemy of her fa- 
ther.’ ‘I pray you to be patient, madam.... 
My answer must come from her own lips. 
Once more, Miss Lucy Ashton, I am that 
Ravenswood to whom you granted the solemn 
engegement which you now desire to retract 
and cancel.’ Lucy’s bloodless lips could only 














falter out the words, ‘It 
was my mother. ‘She 
speaks truly,’ said Lady 
Ashton. ‘It was I, who, 
authorized alike by the 
laws of God and man, ad- 
vised her and concurred 
with her to set aside an 
unhappy and precipitate 
engagement—and to an- 
nul it by the authority of 
Scripture itself.... You 
have asked what questions 
you thought fit. You see 
the total incapacity of my 
daughter to answer you. 
You desire to know wheth- 
er Lucy Ashton of her 
own free will desires to 
annul the engagement into 
which she has been tre- 
panned.... Here is the 
contract which she this 
morning  subscribed.... 
with Mr. Hastings of 
Bucklaw.’ Ravenswood 
gazed upon the deed as if 
petrified. ‘This is in- 
deed, madam, an undeni- 
able piece of evidence. 
.... There, madam,’ he 
said, laying down before 
Lucy the signed paper and 
the broken piece of gold— 
‘there are the evidences of 
your first engagement; 
may you be more faith- 
ful to that which you have 
just formed. I will trou- 
ble you to return the cor- 
responding tokens of my 
ill-placed confidence — I 
ought rather to say my 
egregious folly.’ Lucy returned the scornful 
glance of her lover with a gaze from which 
perception seemed to have been banished; 
yet she seemed partly to have understood his 
meaning, for she raised her hands as if to 
undo a blue ribbon which she wore about her 
neck. She was unable to accomplish her pur- 
pose, but Lady Ashton cut the ribbon asunder, 
and detached the broken piece of gold, which 
Miss Ashton. had till then worn in her 
bosom; the written counterpart of the lov- 
er’s engagement she for some time had 
had in her own possession. With a haughty 
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JEANIE DEANS, IN “THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 
Drawn by Orro H. Baouer. 


courtesy she delivered both to Ravenswood.” 
In spite of the slovenly construction of these 
passages, the repetitions, the touches of melo- 
drama, the whole want of artistic delicacy 
and precision, the spirit of an immensely af- 
fecting tragedy is here present. Lucy’s part 
is so greatly and simply imagined that a word 
more from her, the least expression of pro- 
test or imploring would detract from its heart- 
breaking beauty. Such a scene could not be 
the work of less than a master, who alone 
would know how a little later to add, stiffly 
and formally, indeed, but with skill to ex- 
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tract yet a drop more of pathos from the 
fact, “ Miss Ashton never alluded to what had 
passed in the state room. It seemed doubtful 
if she was even conscious of it, for she was 
oftert observed to raise her hands to her neck, 
as if in search of the ribbon that had been 
taken from it, and to mutter in surprise and 
discontent, when she could not find it, ‘It 
was the link that bound me to life.’ ” 


III 

Scott’s failures were among his gentilities, 
his lords and ladies, his princes and prin- 
cesses, who are always more or less like the 
poorer sort of stage players. I do not know 
that he fails more signally with his women 
than with his men in high life; but Lucy Ash- 
ton is the only woman of gentle birth in his 
romances whom I remember, from my first 
long-ago reading, for her distinguished quali- 
ties, if indeed she has miore than one of these. 
All his women of lower station, however, es- 
pecially those that come casually and momen- 
tarily into the story, are alive, and speak a 
tongue as different from the literary lan- 
guage of their betters as nature is from arti- 
fice. He was essentially a humorist and hu- 
manist; he dearly loved and enjoyed such of 
his fellow-beings as he could come close to 
through their originality, or eccentricity, or 
simplicity; and there is no laird or leddy, no 
bare-legged lassie, no screaming or scolding 
old-wife, who is not as veritable as any man 
of her rank, and far more so than any man of 
higher rank. Such figures abound in his 
Scotch stories and give them that air of real- 
ity which is never quite absent from them. 
But again when he transcends the sort of 
character which he knows personally or by 
familiar hearsay, he fails as dismally in div- 
ing low as in soaring high. With such a fig- 
ure as Meg Merrilies, for instance, he does 
nothing that convinces you of her verity; she 
remains as strictly of melodrama as any 
mouthing champion in “Ivanhoe”; Rowena 
herself is not more really unreal, not more 
improbably moved; and she is far less noisy 
and tiresome; for the maledictions of Meg 
Merrilies actually bore one; and Meg is most- 
ly maledictions. 

In the story which resovnds with them, 


there is one young lady who divides the hon- 
ors of heroine with the gypsy; and in her, for 
once, Scott is able to impart the charm of a 
lively girlishness. Julia Mannering is sinu- 
ously true, after the manner of her sex, and 
light of tongue and heart rather than head. 
She is a genuine personality; and she carries 
off an impossible part in the plot with so 
much vivacity and naturalness that one is al- 
most as much in love with her as with any of 
the ignorant and amusing housewives and 
farm-bodies. : 
“ Waverley ” offers no such figure as this 
young lady in “ Guy Mannering,” to our lik- 
ing. Rose Bradwardine is a nice girl, and fit 
to be married by a hero who repents being 
fool enough to have fought for the Pretender. 
But the farthest stretch of charity cannot 
find her a character. She does what a young 
lady ought because she is bidden; her speech 
is the effect of that ventriloquism which Scott 
too obviously practised in speaking his own 
words from whatever lips were convenient. 
She is not the worst instrument of this sort; 
and Flora Mac Ivor is not the most diapha- 


nous of the author’s failures to construct a 


credible image of historic motive and per- 
sonality. It is not that the sister of a High- 
land chieftain, supporting the rebellion of 
Charles Edward Stuart, might not play the 
part assigned to Flora Mac Ivor; but that she 
does not play it in a way to make us feel that 
she is deeply interested in it. We are told 
much about her, but we are shown very little; 
and are made witnesses of but one moment 
of poignant feeling in a woman who must 
have had many, if she were really a woman. 
This climax is fitly reached in that last inter- 
view of Waverley’s with Flora when he finds 
her sewing tpon the shroud of her brother 
who is about to be executed for treason. Then 
she blames herself for her brother’s doom as 
something that her own impassidned loyalty 
to the Stuarts had urged him forward to. She 
realizes that the cause was always hopeless, 
and while she still believes it just and sacred, 
she agonizes at her part in it for her brother’s 
sake. This point is really fine—the finest in 
a story whose course is loose and straggling, 
and whose effects have rarely the compact- 
ness that deep passion alone can give. 
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ANY a Southern man and wo- 
man now living can recall the 
time when the best friend he 
had in the world seemed to 
him his old black Mammy. 
Accustomed to have an almost 

more than maternal authority over her little 

charges from their birth, she was, all through 
their lives, a person of very great importance. 

Many of the deepest issues of their youthful 

days depended upon Mammy’s verdict, and 

many an ardent hope and intention rose or 
fell, according to whether Mammy gave it her 
approval or disapproval. In many instances 
the mammies were allowed even to whip or 
punish the children, and generally they avail- 
ed themselves of the privilege; and yet they 
were, without exception, so far as the present 
writer’s experience goes, tenderly beloved, and 
regarded with great deference and respect. 
The particular Mammy who forms the ob- 
ject of the present sketch was about fifty years 
old when the war closed, and had been married 
for thirty years to a man very much her 
senior. He had been born free, a circumstance 
which Mammy always referred to with pro- 
found contempt, and her yet deeper scorn was 
aroused by the fact that he was a notorious 
miser. By working hard at his trade of shoe- 
maker by day and his art of violinist by night, 
he had accumulated a considerable sum of 

money, which he kept securely locked in a 

strong box always intrusted to Mammy’s care. 

He was himself of too erratic and uncertain 
habits for such a responsible charge, as he was 

generally up most of the nights, going about 
from one house to another, all over the coun- 
try, where his services as a player of jigs and 

break-downs were much in demand. “It ’ll 

all be yours some day, ole ’oman,” he would 

say, after making some fresh deposit and 
counting it all over delightedly, having la- 
boriously verified the last addition to the sum, 

“so you mought be satisfied ter tek good care 

on it.” This was meant, as Mammy knew, to 

atone for the fact that he never offered to give 
her a cent of his earnings; and her habitual 





retort was to toss her turbaned head and say, 
scornfully: “ Yer kin keep yer ole money, fer 
me. I got marster an’ mistis ter tek keer o’ 
me!”—a statement of superiority of condi- 
tion with which she somehow always succeed- 
ed in humbling the pride of her better half. 

The little old negro, whose name was Johnny 
Watts, was never his natural self in the pres- 
ence of the tall mulatto slave who had conde- 
scended to marry him. They had never had 
children, and Mammy had never pretended to 
give him a place in her affections which even 
approached that which her “white folks” 
occupied. Somehow Johnny could never 
screw or oppress his customers when Mammy, 
with her criticising air of dignified gracious- 
ness, stood by; for he felt that he was con- 
temptible; nor could he, in his other career, 
bow and scrape and pat time with his foot, in 
his usual manner, for he felt he was ridicu- 
lous. 

The intercourse between the couple was so 
extremely slight that it consisted chiefly in the 
unfailing little Saturday night visit, when he 
would come for his box and key, and count 
his money over carefully in her presence, and 
then, with infinite satisfaction, lock it up 
again and return the key, to be replaced in 
the safe depository of Mammy’s pocket. It 
had been kept there for many years, and he 
had never known a penny to be missing, so his 
faith in it was firm. 

Mammy was rather a silent-individual ordi- 
narily, but with the children she talked a 
great deal, and her conversation usually took 
a didactic turn. She was something of a 
pessimist, and objected energetically to many 
of the institutions that be—among these mar- 
riage. 

“You chillun better lissen to yer ole 
Mammy,” she would say, “en not git notions 
*bout gittin’ married in yer heads, ’specially 
de gyurls; de boys kin git married, if de 
choose, but ain’t none o’ you gyurls gwine git 
married ’thout gwine ’gin’ me, kus I don’ 
b’lieve in it, en I ain’ never gwine say I do.” 

“Well, Mammy, what made you get mar- 
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ried, thén?”’ was the natural question, put by 
the oldest girl. 

“ Bekus—I was—a fool—that’s what!” 
torted Mammy, promptly. 

“T’m goin’ to ask Unc’ Johnny what made 
he get married,” said one of the boys, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“Shu, chile! I done got de answer ter dat 
question, too long ’go!” said Mammy. 

“ What was it?” 

“He thought he gwine be mighty smart,” 
said Mammy, turning her head aside, with a 
sneer of superiority; “when somebody done 
ax him dat, en he say, ‘I didn’t marry her fer 
money,’ ‘ No, praise God,’ I said, ‘ef I’d ’a’ 
married you fer dat, I’d ’a’ been bad off,’ en 
den de all laugh at him, en dat kinder made 
him mad. ‘ En I didn’t marry her fer beauty,’ 
he said. ‘I reckon yer didn’t, ef yer was look- 
in’ fer a match ter yerself,’ I said, en den de 
all laugh agin. ‘I married her fer position,’ 
he said, as if he mighty smart en thought he 
gwine turn de laugh on me. But I up an’ 
answered: ‘ Dat’s de blessed Lord’s truf, ef 
ever yer tole it. En yer had luck, too! Who 
gwine have any ’pinion o’ a ole free-nigger 
fiddler, ef he hadn’ marry marster’s Hannah? 
I ‘low yer come nearer gittin’ what yer aimed 
at than mos’ folks what gits married.’ En he 
’ain’ never open he mouf on dat subjec’ to me, 
sence.” 

When war times came and everybody else 
was pressed for money, Johnny Watts’s store 
remained intact. He had little chance of add- 
ing to it in the gold and silver that he loved, 
and hé never had much faith in Confederate 
notes; but he turned these over so well and 
got rid of them at last so cleverly, that when 
the war was ended Johnny had more money 
than any gentleman in the county. This was 
suspected by many people, but not known pre- 
cisely by any, as Mammy was as close about 
his affairs as he was himself, a fact which 
made her valuable to him as a‘treasurer. 

But the war had brought consequences that 
touched Mammy far more nearly than any- 
thing that concerned merely Johnny Watts 
could do. Her master had been killed in one 
of the last battles, and her dear mistress was 
left a widow, and her precious charges 
orphans. Those were awful days at the old 
home when the troops came marching home 
and the young husband and father came not. 
The children were too young to take it in 
fully, especially as their father had been away 
almost the whole of four years; but the 
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mother realized it all too absolutely, and was. 
so crushed that she lay in bed a helpless in- 
valid, and seemed hardly to notice her chil- 
dren or care that they still lived. I+ is impos- 
sible to imagine what would have become of 
those four children, if it had not been for 
Mammy. She had to be a mother to them in 
deed and truth now, and to supply them with 
all a mother’s care, as well as take charge of 
the invalid; for many of the old servants went 
away when food and clothes were lacking and 
wages very scarce. It soon became necessary 
for Mammy to go further yet, and take the 
place of father to them, too, for some pro- 
vision for the support of this little family 
had to be made. So, as it was spring, Mammy 
planted a fine garden and made the children 
help her to work it. She meted out judicious- 
ly the few provisions still on hand, and some- 
how she never failed to have a cake and 
eandles when the various children’s birth- 
days came round. She would herself make 
them dolls, with hickory-nut faces and mice’s 
hands, and so numerous were her resources 
and inventions that the children never felt 
the pinch of poverty which many a luxurious- 
ly nurtured child had to know in those days, 
as Mammy was determined they never should 
feel it. Time went on, and each want, as it 
arose, was promptly met, although the poor 
mother lay in her bed, a listless invalid, and 
the gallant father was lying wrapped in the 
flag that his life-blood stained. Im all the 
neighborhood there were no children so well 
eared for, sq amply provided with all they 
needed, as the four under Mammy’s charge. 
Sometimes people wondered how it was, and 
asked Mammy to explain it; but she always 
turned it off indifferently by saying, “ Course 
marster’s chillun gwine be taken keer of. 
He bin had too much in he day, fer he chil- 
lun ter be lef’ destitute.” 

So spring and summer and autumn and 
winter went by, and those children, though 
far from living in luxury, had all their real 
wants supplied, without thinking to ask how it 
happened. The food was not such a puzzle, as 
meat and meal and flour were still supplied 
by tenants on the farm, and Mammy’s garden- 
ing, with her preserved vegetables for winter, 
did much; but the mystery was where the 
clothes came from—the new hats and coats 
and shoes and stockings appropriate for each 
season. True, they were worn well and hand- 
ed down from one to another, but when real 
necessity for replenishment of the children’s. 
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wardrobe came, the replenishment came too. 
And for these things money was required, ab- 
solute hard cash, and this, when needed, was 
invariably forth-coming. Mammy would go 
into a store and select carefully some needed 
article for the children, examine deliberately, 
and compare with others, and then order it to 
bé put up, and take out her worn old pocket- 
book and pay for it. Money was tight in 
those times, and people often looked at her 
with wonder, but she never seemed to see it. 
It was even suggested to Johnny Watts that 
he would better keep a lookout on the money 
he was supposed to have hoarded; but the sug- 
gestion did not ruffle him in the least, for on 
every Saturday night his countings were as 
accurately correct and satisfactory as ever, 
and not one coin or greenback had ever been 
missing. So the mystery remained a mystery, 
and the children continued to fare comfort- 
ably, and their mother to have all the little 
necessities of an invalid supplied to her as 
they had been in her days of prosperity. 

Mammy guarded her secret well, but there 
was one person who shared it with her, and in 
consequence of this fact, something happened 
which gave her a terrible fright. 

Mammy was a wary woman, and her belief 
in human nature, especially the masculine 
part of it, was not of the strongest, and there 


was but one man of her acquaintance whom . 


she quite strongly trusted, now that her idol- 
ized master was dead. This was a certain 
Dr. Elwin, who had always attended the 
family, and who occupied a higher position 
than ordinary in Mammy’s estimation by 
reason of the fact that he had never married. 
He had, besides, certain cautious qualities of 
mind which Mammy approved. He would 
never put money in bank, but kept all that he 
possessed in his safe in his own office, a fact 
which played into Mammy’s hands. 

One afternoon, about dusk, when the fire 
had burned low in Dr. Elwin’s office and the 
lamps had not yet been lighted, the door open- 
ed rather hurriedly, and a voice that he knew 
said with a smothered excitement: 

“That you, Doctor? Please, sir, hurry up 
en len’ me a hund’ed en eighteen dollars en 
fifty cents; fer Johnny Watts to count!” 

She came into the room as she was speak- 
ing, and as she ended she pushed the door to 
behind her at that moment perceiving the 
ficure of a strange man stretched out on Dr. 
Elwin’s lounge. Her voice had roused him 
as if from sleep, and he sat up, looking with 
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some surprise from his host to his host’s 
strange visitor. 

“My gracious!” exclaimed poor Mammy, 
in a tone of consternation. “I done ruin my- 
self now!” ‘ 

“ What in the world does she mean?” said 
the strange gentleman, in a voice that was 
quiet and kind, though unfamiliar in its 
accent. 

“You would better make a clean breast of 
it, Mammy,” said the doctor, “ and tell this 
gentleman the whole story, and trust to his 
honor to keep it a secret. He lives far away 
from here, and he is, besides, a minister.” 

“Then I know he gwine think I done 
wrong!” said Mammy; “ but all the ministers 
on yearth ain’ gwine mek me think so!” 

“ Let’s tell him and see what he says,” said 
the doctor. “I will answer for his secrecy.” 

In a few words he explained Mammy’s 
scheme, long since put into practice—how she 
was in the habit of taking from her husband’s 
accumulation whatever she needed for the use 
of her dear mistress and her children, only 
being very careful to remember the amount; 
and would then borrow every Saturday even- 
ing from Dr. Elwin the deficient sum for her 
husband to count, the doctor aiding and abet- 
ting her by keeping the account very straight 
so that Johnny might never have his sus- 
picions aroused. 

“He ain’ so easy to fool as you mought 
think, neither,” said Mammy; “ yer got to put 
back the same number of greenbacks, an’ the 
same number of pieces of silver or gold whar 
you bin tuk out, en ef I hadn’t had the doctor 
ter help me, I reckon I’d done bin kotch long 
ago. Maybe ez you’s a minister you gwine 
reprove me for what I bin doin’, but I ken 
tell you dis yer nigger ain’ gwine let marster’s 
chillun perish fer de sake o’ any ole Johnny 
Watts! Yer see, marster, de’s some wrong 
things whar ain’ so wrong arter all, ef you 
look et ’em right, en my conscience ’ain’ 
trouble me none "bout dis thing, I kin tell yer. 
Hi! ’Ain’ Johnny Watts got all he want? 
He dor’ do nothin’ tall wid his money but 
count it, nohow. He bin say a hund’ed times 
de money gwine be mine some dese days, en 
I gwine tek it when I want it. What you 
reckon I want o’ money when marster’s chillun 
all growed up en able to ’ten’ to therselves ? 
It’s all one to Johnny. It don’ do him no 
harm, en it do me a powerful sight o’ good. 
What you think, marster? You reckon de 
debbil gwine git me for dis?” 
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But the gentleman, strange to say, although 
he was a minister, could not find in his heart 
any rebuke for her. He seemed, on the con- 
trary, ‘to find great amusement in the idea, 
‘and looked on with much interest while Dr. 
Elwin and Mammy very carefully selected the 
proper notes and coins for her purpose. 

“ All right, Doctor. Thank you. Il’ll bring 
’em back before bedtime. Good-evenin’, 
marster. I’m mighty ’bleeged ter you fer not 
preachin’ me a sermon, en I know you ain’ 
gwine tell on me.” 

“1 go through with this performance every 
Saturday evening, regularly,” said the doctor 
to his guest, when Mammy had gone, “ with a 
slight increase of amount each time. It’s y 
some trouble to me, of course, but I don’t to - 
mind taking it, and that woman has been 
really the support and salvation of this family. 
Besides, the joke is so good that I confess I 
like to humor her. I often chaff Johnny 
Watts about his money, and love to see his 
grin of delight as he pretends to deny his 
riches, all the time so acutely conscious of 
them.” 

When the strange gentleman went back to 
the North, he sent Mammy, by Dr. Elwin, a 
large box, full of useful and pretty things, for 
her dear charges, and enclosed in an envelope 
a sum of money which was 
more than enough to repay 
what she owed to her husband’s 
strong box. 

When Dr. Elwin, through 
whom they were sent, delivered 
the money and letter, Mammy 
was evidently greatly surprised. 

“Are you going to pay the 
money back, Mammy, and 
square up for the future?” said 
Dr. Elwin, tentatively. “ May- 
be you might feel better.” 

“T ’ain’ never feel bad yit! 
No, sir, I ain’ gwine pay no 
money back. I gwine put it in 
de box wid de res’, but I gwine 
tek it out agin, quick ez I want 
it. It ll make Johnny Watts’s 
money hol’ out dat much 
longer fer marster’s chillun. 
Please, sir, write me a letter ter 
de gentleman, en thank him 
kindly, en please put in de let- 
ter dat I say he’s de fittenest 
man ter be a preacher dat ever 
I struck yit.” “ MADE THE CHILDREN HELP HER.” 
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SHOULD CHILDREN 


BY 


CLEVER friend, whose word 
earries the weight of ex-ca- 
thedra authority, both from 
her sound, humane learned- 
ness, and from the breadth 
of her sociological survey, has 
written asking me: “Do you believe that 





children should be permitted to hear baby. 


talk? For my own part, I do not think they 
should!” 

The question, I frankly own, is startling 
as a slap of cold water on a dreamer’s face; 
the appended ultimatum as subversive as if 
the law of gravitation were to take a day off 
and the earth fly up to the apple instead of 
the apple coming to its wonted terms with 
earth. 

True, the habit of the day is to inquire into 
all things, preferably with a view to dis- 
believing them, yet somehow a few tradi- 
tions, fables, nursery rhymes, seem to have 
survived the scepticism of the ages. Babies 
have not yet gone out of fashion, neither has 
baby talk. 

Yesterday the earth stood still and the sun 
rolled round it. This morning, according to 
the papers, it moved. And according to the 
extras and afternoon editions on the mar- 
ket (although it is not noon), still it moves! 
We hold ourselves in cheerful readiness at 
any moment to hear this contradicted and 
disproved. We burn the thirty-nine articles 
at dinner tables without a pang from us or 
a protest from them, unless, indeed, a bishop 
is of the company, and even so my Jord is 
generally accomplished man of the world 
enough to “smiling put the question by.” 
Heresies of any sort have no terror nowa- 
days for any one, least of all for the heretic 
who can make his recusancy sufficiently lurid 
to secure arraignment, persecution, and an 
independent following with a large increase 
of salary. We have a headache, and a large 
and estimable class of our friends hastens to 
deny for us the éxistence of the ache—indeed, 
the material existence of the head—yet no 
one challenges the other for calling him a 
liar, and no blood is shed. But no one yet 
has been so hazardous as rashly to deny the 
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existence of babies—and with them baby 
talk! 

In spite, then, of the modern tendency to 
discredit a statement before it has been made, 
let us for the moment not deny babies. For 
the sake of argument, let us take them for 
granted, and also let us mournfully agree 
that the very world has been baby-talked-to 
since it toddled about on its axis among the 
other spheres in the days of its geogenic in- 
fancy. Reluctantly allowing, then, that so 
this is, the question is thrust upon us, why 
is this so? 

It is a glorious summer day; all nature is 
alive with the pretty, inarticulate prattle of 
things that are young in the upward march 
of evolution—of bird and bee and distant 
kine. In the vine-covered porch sits Charles, 
the colored factotum of the establishment. 
He has forsaken his task of ironing the table- 
linen (when applying for the place Charles 
described himself as “the loveliest laundress 
you ever see in all your life!”) and is ten- 
derly nursing the large wire meat-cage bor- 
rowed from the top of the refrigerator. In 
the cage is a baby squirrel which, with a fine 
disregard of sex, he has named Lulu Viola, 
in affectionate remembrance of a cousin who 
married some one else. Lulu Viola{ its 
ancestral tree already forgotten, is suck- 
ing bread sopped in milk and trying to cope 
with peanuts, while Charles dandles the cage, 
at the same time purring: “ Was it a duck- 
ums? Was it a darlin’? Was it a pecious li’l 
birdie?” Now this is all wrong. A squirrel 
is not a bird; it is a seciurine rodent, and 
had Charles consulted the drawing-room any 
one of us would have tossed him the term 
off-hand. His tenses, too, are wrong. “ Was” 
applies to a time antecedent to his misap- 
propriation of the meat-cage, and as for 
duckums, no self-respecting lexicon would 
countenance the word. As an estimable cul- 
lud pussun who leads long and loud in prayer- 
meeting, and whose very peccadilloes show a 
high order of intelligence, Charles ought to 
be above this style of thing. Doubtless it is 
the way he talks to his own progeny. But, 
stay! There yet is hope for the race. A 














young mother comes up the village street, 
wheeling a perambulator beneath whose sun- 
shade is ensconced the bouncing cherub of 
her heart’s delight, and strolling in the op- 
posite direction goes the eminent lawyer who 
admittedly is the Mind of our group. Obvi- 
ously, the pathway being narrow, the peram- 
bulator must turn out, or the lawyer stand 
aside, and as the young woman washes for 
the villa and holds proper views about starch, 
there will be an interchange of amenities in 
which the infant may share. And so it is. 

A courteous lifting of the hat, our Mind 
has bent his body to an apoplectic angle 
to peer beneath the sunshade and hold con- 
verse with the child. He is a member of the 
American Association of Philologists, and 
this moment will be well worth hearkening to. 
Also with his massive memory he surely 
must recall his own shamed day of infancy 
when the indignity of baby talk was hurled 
at the juvenile precoéity of his Websterian 
brow. His present discourse inevitably must 
be a protest against the past, no less than a 
model for the future generations. Soft! He 
speaks. Let us lean out of window, strain 
the ear, take notes, and learn. Peradventure 
a book, at the least a magazine article or a 
letter to the papers, will grow from this sug- 
gestive hour—possibly a Sandford and Mer- 
ton up to date or Talks by a Modern Hector 
to a Young Astyanax. Ye gods! what is this 
we hear? “Cooey, cooey, cooey; kewee, ke- 
wee, kewee; kuk, kuk, kuk. Horsey galump, 
horsey galump, galump!” Sense hath not 
deserted us; ear hath not deceived us. Our 
Mind for the nonce is simply a fatuous stout 
gentleman, making uncouth, unclassified 
sounds, and dancing madly up and down in 
abortive imitation of the action of a horse, 
while the young mother smiles with a pride 
greater than had she been promised a col- 
legiate education for her child—and the child 
shrieks and crows with abandoned glee. There 
is but one excuse for that great, good Mind 
gone wrong: he is, after all, only an amateur 
philologist—and he is a father! 

It is needless to multiply instances; the 
infamy of baby talk is universal. Modern 


research has shown that in all races, in all 
climes, the human child has played at count- 
ing-out games marked by apparently mean- 
ingless syllables such as “ Eena deen «dina 
dus, catla weela wila wus,” and the like, 
which goes to prove that formulated language 
does not always serve the elementary pro- 
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cesses of the human child. If, therefore, the 
thing is wrong, let us seek some extenuation 
in the cause from which it springs; let us 
consider the subject on a planetary scale. 
Language probably began with simple sounds, 
used to name objects or express acts and 
emotions. 

The first language of the world prob- 
ably consisted ‘in a handful of unrela- 
ted, onomatopeic phones supplementing pan- 
tomime. The first man, a chiid in his rela- 
tion to the universe, wakes up in a garden, if 
you will have it so, and the Divine Tutor 
points out birds and beasts to him and the 
child gives them names. The first woman is 
created, and with her the language of love, 
the sigh of yearning, the ery of rapture, 
melting to a sigh, but this time of content, 
with the first kiss—and then the little lan- 
guage of endearment. Now the child is 
born, and after all and before all it is the 
child that decides, arranges, reverses, har- 
monizes everything. The child incarnates the 
story of the universe. He starts life with a 
rich vocabulary of his own, this child. From 
alpha to omega all human utterance which 
the sages have piled up in the treasure-houses 
of stored speech is his, concentrated into 
that. first piercing, shapeless wail which is 
his greeting to life; that cry whose burden is: 
“Food! I am alive. I am a citizen of the 
world. You who are responsible for my be- 
ing, give me food! Give me food-that I 
may live. Give me food that I may live to 
work for food. Life is working for food of 
one kind or another till we die!” And from 
this initial wail of the new-born clamoring 
for nature’s sustenance springs all the no- 
menclature of tools, crafts, families, feuds, 
society, sin, love, life, and death! 

Now as the first food is specially prepared 
by Mother Nature with reference to the deli- 
cate digestive mechanism of the new-born, 
so the human mother softens speech to fit 
the nascent understanding, the unaccustom- 
ed ear. Just as languages have to grow from 
simple, radical beginnings to an inflected or- 
ganism, so has individual speech to develop 
into formed words out of shapeless sounds. 

When Mrs. Plornish translated English 
sympathy into Eyetalian dialect, with such 
results as “Ee ope you leg well!” she but 
followed a natural law in reducing inflected 
forms to radicals, the better to reach the ru- 
dimentary intelligence which is all a foreign- 
er is popularly supposed to own. 
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The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that “ this is I!” 


Instinctively the adult confronted with a 
babe drops into the little language of in- 
articulate sounds that the undeveloped or- 
gans, the awakening mind can readily re- 
spond to. One cheep-chirrups to evoke the 
music of baby laughter; one kuclucks to stim- 
ulate the creature’s ambition by showing 
what clever things can be done by those who 
are old enough to have acquired teeth and 
not too old still to retain them; one smacks 
the lips to arouse agreeable reminiscences of 
meal-times; one croons lullabys to summon 
sleep. To these elemental sounds the child 
responds in kind, the needs of each new day 
of life bringing him nearer to defined words 
and connected phrase. It is said to have taken 
spoken language some twenty thousand years 
to evolve from a rudimentary condition to 
that advanced stage where the records begin, 
for the obvious reason that it took mankind 
just so long to develop the necessity of re- 
cording thought; and in like manner the 
whole range of parlance in full-grown man 
arises by slow degrees or quick, according to 
the increase in his daily needs, from the in- 
fant’s proemial cry that is language enough 
for all of life he knows—the pain of hunger, 
cold; the joys of warmth, repletion, and ma- 
ternal sympathy. The art of handwriting 
started with the baby talk of hieroglyphics; 
even the great Charlemagne could sign his 
name only with an unskilled scrawl. All the 
arts and all the sciences are by way of wooing 
the nursling human race that is but a few 
eons old, and not yet out of leading-strings, 
with becks and nods and the seductive babble 
of inchoate utterance suited to its juvenile 
mentality. The religions of the world have 
baby-talked to man by symbols and suggestive 
murmurs in the infancy of his spiritual in- 
telligence, and surely there was a day when 
the Child, who-at the age of twelve confuted 
the doctors in the temple, lay listening to 
sweet baby talk, with His aureoled head 
nestling upon Mary’s breast!. 

But as he grows he gathers much 
And learns the use of “I” and “ me,” 
And finds, “I am not what | see 
And other than the things I touch!” 

Now comes the day when a mother who 
retards the onward march of her child’s 
progress by prattling to him and encoura- 
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ging him to prattle below his mental and lin- 
guistic grasp, does an ill service to the future 
man; as well might she keep him on pap when 
his growing powers call for meat, since it 
makes him weak, where he should be strong. 
From the outset all articulate speech present- 
ed to the child, whether by-direct teaching or 
by example, should be clear-cut and correct. 
There is no cleverness in deliberately abetting 
youth to speak of itself as hung’y when plain 
hungry is the term striven for. The parent, 
teacher, nurse, ever must hold the child’s 
hand, phonetically speaking, temper her full- 
grown pace to his tentative, faltering gait, 
support and lead him, always seeming to be 
marching, comradewise, abreast, yet always 
that one half-step in advance that makes for 
guidance. By imperceptible degrees the 
broken lisp will shape itself into beautiful, 
uncorrupted forms—and what better equip- 
ment for life can be bestowed upon the child 
of rich or poor than a pure, cultivated speech, 
the outward garb of high-souled thoughts ? 

Language is man’s tool; then why not give 
your child a good tool, while you are about 
it? It was a Greek philosopher who invented 
the rattle to amuse his infant son, but it is 
safe to say that that same philosopher would 
have fallen into an Attic fit had he heard his 
“ eldest son by birth” belittle or belie his mo- 
ther-tongue. Hellenic children were guarded 
rigorously from the invasion of barbarisms in 
speech, but nowadays it is not uncommon for 
people to employ foreign nurses that their 
young may get a smattering of alien lan- 
guages .even’ though their English would 
shame the unkempt little weedlings of the 
street. 

At the nursery table the child is taught to 
rattle off grace before meat in French or Ger- 
man, as if to kill two birds with one stone by 
propitiating the Deity while cultivating a 
good accent—but, all said and done, how 
much wiser it would be to make sure of one’s 
inheritance in the mother-tongue! 

Let us then agree that baby talk is a uni- 
versal, human impulse belonging rightfully 
to cradle days, since it is the natural medium 
of communication between the mother and 
her inarticulate new-born; also that it is on 
the lines of normal development in the case 
of the growing child who is trying, striving to 
enunciate better than he can—not. worse 
than he knows how! And this admitted, let 
it be bit the tuning of the violins, the soft 
notes of the prelude to a noble symphony! 
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MISS ROSINA PRAT. 


eOIREAWAKENED interest in 
@ the hand binding of books has 
accompanied the adoption of 
this craft by American wo- 
men, and a predictién made 
by Miss S. T. Prideaux, noted 
among English binders, “that binding to 
again become a fine art must have design go 
hand in hand with execution,” is being ful- 
filled. For the inventive faculties that char- 
acterize the women of our nation are turning 
towards this novel employment, and in- 
creased opportunities for artistic training 
meet its difficulties more than half-way. 
Binding as an art, however, rests upon too 
high a plane to include a very large number 
of women among its exponents. The element- 
ury qualities necessary to attain success—pa- 
tience and exactness—are by themselves no 
commonplace attributes. “ Exactness is abso- 
lutely imperative...and a patience that is 
willing to go over and over one operation till 
the necessary exactness is reached.” Tem- 


perament, too, is an important factor—the 
Vor. XX XTII.—50 





intuitive love for color, design, and propor- 
tion, with native delicacy of handling“and 
perception for detail. 

Like the old masters in painting, the fa- 
mous binders of France and England, Pade- 
loup, Derome, Chambolle-Duru, Payne, and 
Edwards, furnish a historical background for 
modern efforts. Yet the possibility of follow- 
ing in their footsteps was never realized by 
American women until 1895. Up to this time 
a knowledge of the higher branches of bind- 
ing had ‘been rigorously withheld from femi- 
nine hands by a law of the Bookbinders’ 
Union. But the initial stages proved fasci- 
nating enough to claim for devotee a woman 
already skilful as an etcher, designer, and 
leather-worker, Miss Evelyn Hunter Nord- 
hoff, and to her pioneer experience the women 
of this country owe their introduction to 
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BOOK-BINDING AS A 


hand binding. Miss Nordhoff, after aequir- 
ing in New York all the bindery technique 
open to her sex, went over to London and 
entered the Doves Bindery. With the master- 
binder, Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, a high stand- 
ard of perfection was united to an old-time 
apprentice simplicity. In the morning an 
early start was made at half past eight, with 
an hour’s rest at noon for dinner. After tea, 
an informal meal at which each contributed 
his share of sandwiches or cake, came a walk 
in the garden to watch the boating on the 
Thames, then a return to evening work. 
From the enthusiastic atmosphere of the 
Doves Bindery Miss Nordhoff returned to 
New York and established a class for women 
workers. It is gratifying to find her success 
perpetuated there by her pupil and appren- 
tice, Miss M. S. Prat, to whom Miss Nord- 
hoff, in the last few months of her life, gave 
the full benefit of her bindery education. 
Miss Prat has lately associated with her a 
younger sister, Miss Rosina Prat, and their 
mutual understanding of a line of work for 
which each is particularly gifted, attaches a 
unique interest to whatever goes forth from 
their workshop. While each pair of hands 
has attained the same degree of mechanical 
skill, each mind originates the designs in a 
manner peculiarly her own. And if, as has 
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OF FLEXIBLE GREEN OOZE COW-SKIN, 


been said of book-binding, “ accomplished 
craftsmanship is only admirable when it inter- 
prets happy invention,” the technical ability 
and inventive talent displayed by the Prat 
sisters merit very high praise. 

The most recent work of the Misses Prat is 
now on a cireuit exhibition, where it will be 
shown in the larger cities of the United 
States. Some beaten leather-work with tint- 
ed effects by Miss Rosina Prat was shown as a 


wall-hanging at a late exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York. Last 


year she designed and executed a compléte 
set of cushions in beaten leather for a Phila- 
delphia residence—windows-seats, chair cush- 
ions, foot and head rests. Another practical 
use for fine leather-work is exemplified by her 
portfolio of cow-skin with laced edges, 
twenty-two by twenty-six inches. 

Several book designs made and carried out 
by Miss Prat are shown in the illustrations; 
but in black-and-white reproduction the form 
only ean be suggested; the article itself must 
be seen to recognize the gracefulness of the 
invention and its exquisite tooling. At an 
early stage of Miss Prat’s career as a binder, 
her ability in book-mending drew from Miss 
Nordhoff the remark that even the darning 
of paper was within her apprentice’s power. 
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This ability to exceed the 
usual standard is apparent 
in every phase of her work. 
As a teacher she is endowed 
with that rare “ inform- 
ing” quality that imbues 
the pupil with a knowledge 
that insures his success. 

The process of hand bind- 
irig is always a revelation to 
the uninitiated; the time 
and skill it represents can 
only be adequately appreci- 
ated from an understand- 
ing of its various stages. 

In. the beginning the 
leaves are taken apart sepa- 
rately, and whatever tear or 
disfigurement is revealed is 
dexterously mended. The 
leaves are then sewed to- 
gether on one common cord. 
This makes a hinge for the 
book to turn on and is 
called flexible sewing. It is 
used for books that are sub- 
jected to frequent handling. 
Following the sewing comes 
the gluing of the back. 
Very little glue is used, the 
sewing holding the leaves 
in place. The book is then 
backed, the covers laced on, 
and the edges made smooth 
by the plough and press— 
the press compressing and 
holding the book firmly, the 
plough cutting the edges 
with its knife. Next come gilding or color- 
ing the edges, weaving of head-bands, and 
covering with leather. Lettering and fin- 
ishing are the concluding stages of the 
work. 

In the process of binding a book by hand 
there is opportunity for inserting extra pages 
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FINISHING THE BINDING OF A BOOK. 


for notes or illustration, for exercising a 
personal choice in the materials used on the 
cover, and to introduce original expression 
into the lettering and design of the cover. 
The book becomes permeated with artistic 
vitality, its value trebly enriched by its 
individual treatment. 
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™] HIS summer rounds 
out a quarter of a 
century since the 
first fresh-air char- 
ity was promoted in 
New York by the 
kindly editor of the 
New York Times, 
who took compas- 
sion upon some chil- 
dren who were being 
driven off the grass 
in City Hall Park 
one hot summer day. 
He gathered a crowd 
of little ones from 
the slums and took 
them for a sail down 
the bay. The work 
he began among the 
street waifs was 
taken up by St. 
John’s Guild, and 
the result has been 








the equipment of two splendid floating and 
one land hospital, the latter at New Dorp, 
Staten Island. No less than 62,672 patients 
were carried on the floating hospitals last 
season, and seventeen nationalities were rep- 
resented by the mothers of the little ones on 
these boats. For the sake of these mothers 
nurses who speak several languages are em- 
ployed, and thus confidence is inspired in 
the mother, who is taught how to care for her 
child. Nearly five thousand patients on those 
floating hospitals were very ill—some in a 
dying condition—yet not a death occurred, 
which demonstrated the efficacy of salt-air. 
treatment for infantile diseases. Last season 
$149,627 54 was expended in this work. To 
the sum for this season Mrs. Augustus D. 
Juillard has added $50,000 for use upon the 
boat which bears her name, and Mrs. Frederic 
Elliott Lewis $9,046 89 for the eréction of a 
new cottage at New Dorp. Perfect as are the 
hospital equipments of the guild, the officers 
feel that it is necessary to have small wards 
where one infant may be treated with only 


























A TASTE OF REAL SALT WATER AT BATH BEACH. 
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its mother and nurse at hand. The same need 
has been expressed by the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, which is 
endeavoring to raise $10,000 towards the erec- 
tion of another cottage at its sea-side home, 
where small wards may be provided for 
mothers with very sick infants. 

This eared for 1490 weary 
mothers, sick babies, cripples, and other chil- 
dren in their several cottages on west Coney 
Island, last summer; and gave outings of one 
day each to 15,317 women and children. 

One hundred convalescent and crippled 
children fill the cottage devoted to their use 
with merry laughter. 


association 


For a few weeks they 
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although the sum to be spent this season ex- 
ceeds the amount expended last year, $104,- 
815 58, it will fall far short of accomplishing 
the work which the association hoped to do. 

The fresh-air charities maintained by the 
Children’s Aid Society are Children’s Sum- 
mer Home, and Haxtun Cottage for crippled 
children at Bath Beach, Long Island; Health 
Home, for mothers with sick and ailing in- 
fants, at Coney Island; and the Brace Farm 
for boys at Kensico, New York. 

The Children’s Aid Society has been in 
operation for forty-seven years, and in that 
time relieved New York of 70,000 paupers, 
nearly all children, who were placed in com- 








WHERE CITY STREETS ARE 


forget the pain and weariness and heat that 
made life wretched for them in the squalid 
tenements from which most of them were 
taken. Nor do they return to their narrow 
lives empty-handed. Besides clothing and 
toys, which are often given them, they carry 
the lessons of their kindergarten teacher to 
brighten many a dull day. This summer the 
association plans to hold five outing parties 
every week to their pavilion at Sea Breeze. 
Applications to the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor for a portion 
of its fresh-air bounty are far beyond the 
capacity of the association. Even now 165 
children are gathered in one nursery, and 


FORGOTTEN AND 


JOY REIGNS. 

fortable Southern and Western homes. All 
have reflected credit upon the society, which 
watched over them for years after it had fitted 
them to start life as Christians and sent them 
to homes. Among them are numbered two 
Governors of States, Congressmen, legislators, 
heads of great corporations, a dozen clergy- 
men, and representatives of most of the other 
professions. The work accomplished by the 
Children’s Aid Society is astonishing in its 
far-reaching results, and the society considers 
it a hardship upon young boys that the New 
York Legislature forbids their being sent in 
future to homes in the West where opportuni- 
ties for their advancement are so great. 
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WAITING FOR THE FLOATING HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN’S GUILD. 


) Most interesting of the fresh-air charities commitment to institutions where they would 
‘ is the Brace Farm, where thousands of boys become hardened in crime. They usually 
; aré prepared for homes upon farms. They spend about two months at Kensico, where 


are taken from the slums and saved from they learn the beauty of decent language, 
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PLAYING LONDON BRIDGE AT THE FRESH AIR HOME. 
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HAPPY NEW YORK BOYS 


cleanliness of clothing and person, the ways 
of a home, and something about table manners 
They do just 


and good behavior in general: 
enough farm-work to learn what such work is, 
and enter into it with great enthusiasm. 


They maintain .a municipal government 
of their own, and 
learn how to exercise 


AT BRACE FARM” SCHOOL. 


and Charley and all the boys went up and 
picked potato bugs and Mr. N gave us a 
pile of red apples and I am cumin home 
Saturday and next summer I can come up 
again. If Liz was here she would be the farm 
school pet. I am going to be a farmer when 

I am a man, and take 





and obey authority. 
When they have lost 
the physical weakness 
and linguistic accom- 
plishments acquired in 
the slums of New 
York they are sent far 
and near to good 
homes that offer affec- 
tionate welcome, and 
their welfare is never 
lost sight of for years 
afterward. In summer 
the fresh-air boys in- 
vade Kensico in great 
numbers — 1178 last 
season—and each boy 
has a week of fun and 
plenty. One little fel- 
low wrote home: 
“Dear Mamma,—I’m 
a farm boy now. Me 





HIS PRIVATE CARRIAGE. 


care of you and Liz.” 

Many boys were so 
anxious to go to the 
farm that they walked 
there, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles, 
rather than risk a re- 
fusal by applying be- 
forehand. 

Another boy, from 
his new home in the 
West, wrote: “I am 
going to try real hard 
to do what’s right and 
show them what kind 
of stuff the boys at the 
Farm School is made 
of, and show them 
that I am a sample of 
what they do for boys 
up there.” 

The work done by 
the fresh-air asso- 
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ciations of New York is national work. This 
city is the gateway to the United States, 
through which the ignorant and degraded 
from Europe, and even Asia, are pouring. 
The most helpless, the most ignorant of these 
remain in New York. 

At Mont Lawn the children have swim- 
ming-pools, and games and amusements of 
all kinds, teachers in drawing and botany, as 
well as kindergarten and public-school teach- 
ers. Here, as in other fresh-air homes, the 
children go to meals to the beat of a drum 
or in time to music. This is part of the fun, 


These little waifs and strays will study hard 
in order to write neat letters to the beloved 
teacher. Nanno writes how hoe 
those. happy days in the country, with a 
child’s ecstasy of delight. She tells of her 
progress at school in a way to provoke no 
faint praise, and of the rare interest attached 
to the funeral of a little neighbor, and the 
history of the doll which “Teacher” had 
given her. She tells how Tito was naughty 
and had to be sent to the Refuge, and she 
closes her letter with loving urgency that the 
teacher will write soon. Then Tito writes 








BRACE FARM, THE CHILDREN’S 


and a plan on the part of their protectors to 
prevent them from breaking one another’s 
bones in a wild scramble for places at the 
table. 5 

Year after year the little ones are strength- 
ened morally, mentally, and physically, at 
these fresh-air homes. They and their 
mothers see and share in the good, the clean, 
and beautiful side of life, and then they 
drift over the United States with the desire 
for a higher life planted in their hearts, all 
of them better citizens than anything else 
could have made them. 

Was there ever such a magician as love? 


AID SOCIETY’S COUNTRY HOME. 


from the Refuge, in a round, clean hand, 
every line in the manly, loving little letter 
making the reader cry out that such a child 
should be confined in such a place. 

“T was naughty and they sent me here. 
But I will be a good boy, dear Miss Blank, 
because I love you so.” 

The secret of the success of the Children’s 
Aid Society lies in individual love. There 
are enough visitors, enough teachers to in- 
spire individual affection in the hearts of the 
little ones, and the results have blessed every 
community in which these children have gone 
to live. 
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RS. 
flushed. 
“T wonder where the chil- 
dren are,” she hastily inter- 
posed. “I have not heard 
them about the whole after- 
noon. Surely they have not gone out in the 
wet. You didn’t meet them?” 

Mr. Worringham had not met them. 

“Babs cares nothing for weather,” Mrs. 
Kingeonstance pursued, “and really it does 
not seem to do her any harm. She is not 
sensitive. But she drags Julia and Monte- 
cute after her wherever she goes, and it’s no 
use talking to her. She grows more and more 
unmanageable every day. Can you advise 
me, Mr. Worringham? The other children 
are as good as gold; but I can do nothing with 
Babs.” 

“Poor dear Babs!” 
murmured, softly. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Worringham mildly sug- 
gested, “ you are not strict enough with Lor- 
raine. I mean—er—that, in fact, when you 
say she must not do a thing, you do not al- 
ways make her obey. Now Lorraine is clever 
in her way—she is very clever in her own way, 
don’t you know; not book clever—I won’t say 
that—but shrewd. I will explain what I 
mean. Excuse me for being a little personal; 
but you are too good-natured, my dear lady, 
too amiable, and—er—in this case I might 
almost say too indulgent. It is natural, of 
course, and it is hard for mothers to do vio- 
lence to their own feelings, even for the sake 
of their children; but then, you see, dear lady, 
it is your duty.” 

“Of course I am anxious to do my duty,” 
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KINGCONSTANCE 


Miss Kingconstance 


Mrs. Kingconstance rejoined, sitting up with 
a self-denying air. “ But you were going to 
explain?” + 

Mr. Worringham searched about 
mind for what he had intended to say. 

“Told to do a thing and isn’t made to do 
it,” Miss Kingconstance, prompted, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Ah, yes, yes,” he said. “I was going to 
explain; of course, of course. When you tell 
her to do something, you see, you must be sure 
that she does it. For instance, you say at 
breakfast, or it may happen that you say—I 
do not, of course, assert that this has actually 
occurred; but something like it may have 
occurred, or sooner or later exactly this very 
thing will occur, don’t you know. It is just 
as well to be prepared.” 

A sense of edification began to irradiate the 
habitual complacency of Mrs. Kingconstance’s 
comely countenance. But the good vicar had 
lost the thread of his discourse and come to 
another full stop. 

“You say, ‘at breakfast, for instance,’ ” 
Miss Kingconstance prompted again, irrita- 
bly. 

“ Er—yes, yes,” said the vicar, catching the 
cue. “You might say, for instance, don’t 
you know— Now, Lorraine—or Babs, if you 
like—you are not going out this morning.’ 
And an hour afterwards what do you do? 
She comes and coaxes, and you yield to her 
coaxing, and let her go—after saying that 
she mustn’t, don’t you see. And that is a 
want of—in fact, a want of firmness. That 
is where you mothers fail. You want more 
firmness.” 

Mrs. Kingconstance set her soft lips, and 
began to rehearse the part of firm mother with 
decision. Miss Kingconstance looked at her, 
and smiled derisively. 


in his 
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BABS THE 


CHAPTER II 
B ABS had an idea in her head that after- 


noon. There was something she want- 
ed to do, and when Babs had an idea 
it was generally carried out, for Babs was 
practical. Grown-up people generally dubbed 
her ideas unladylike when they came to know 
of them; but Babs recked little of what they 
thought, the grown-up people. “ Mamma is 
herself and I am myself,” she would explain, 
“and we don’t think of the same things. 
If mamma thought what I think, she’d do 
what I do. I know she would; but she doesn’t 
seem to know it herself. I never bother my 
head about what she thinks and does; it isn’t 
my business; but she’s always worrying about 
me. I wish she wouldn’t.” 
On that particular cold wet March after- 
noon, Babs was heading an expedition. The 
.party consisted of herself and her brother 
and sister, ‘and just at the time that Mrs. 
Kingconstance was wondering what had be- 
come of the children, Babs was leading them 
resolutely, single file, down dripping lanes, 
where the cart-ruts were channelled deep with 
running water, and along narrow paths 
across very muddy fields. She did not seem 
to notice the discomfort of the day herself. 
All weather was pretty much the same to 
Babs, provided she could evade the authorities 
and get out. And now, although the wind bat- 
tered her, and at every gust the drops rained 
cold upon her from the tall hedge-rows and 
the branches of the trees, she stepped out 
cheerily, noting with keen interest every 
object by the way, but never losing sight of 
her purpose for an instant. The demeanor of 
the other two was very different. The boy, 
who came last and seemed to be the youngest 
of the three, although in reality the eldest, 
struggled along against the wind with bent 
head, gazing on the ground. His attitude 
suggested endurance rather than enjoyment. 
He was a fragile-looking creature, with pale 
blue eyes, a white face, and colorless fair hair 
—not made for a life of action evidently, yet 
holding his own with dogged determination 
against the difficulties and discomforts of the 
moment. Not so with his sister Julia. She 
and Babs were about the same height, and 
might have been any age from twelve to six- 
teen; but it was impossible to say which was 
the elder of the two, and no sisters could have 
been more unlike in appearance. Julia was 
dark, with black hair, clear brown skin and 
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bright color, and large bold brown eyes—eyes 
that met all other eyes directly, and were not 
to be abashed. She walked stiffly, with her 
head held high, and an expression of self- 
esteem on her countenance which was not 
pleasant in so young a girl. Indeed, her whole 
manner was self-assertive, and she gathered 
her skirts up about her out of the wet in a way 
which suggested a more coquettish regard for 
her personal appearance than is usual or desir- 
able at her age. -Her determined mouth might 
have led a casual observer to suppose that she 
was the one of the three who would take the 
lead in everything. It was not so, however. 
While her brother and sister were for open 
tactics, her influence was bound to be second- 
ary; but any chance for deflection would put 
the game into her hands. 

Although Babs presented a complete con- 
trast to her sister in appearance, being fair, 
with fine golden-yellow hair, milk-white skin 
just tinged with pink, and tender blue eyes, 
it was the more radical difference of character 
which betrays itself in the general demeanor, 
in manner and movement, rather than in 
form, feature, and coloring, the different mode 
of thought and habit of observation, that made 
the most striking part of the dissimilarity. 
As they followed each other down the narrow 
path, Julia turned her dark eyes vigilantly 
from right to left, and picked her steps, being 
careful to avoid the discomfort of getting 
wet; but the dark eyes noted only unpleasant 
obstacles to be avoided. She did not see it 
when the day began to clear, and the clouds 
rolled away in heavy masses, all tinged with 
burnished copper where the sun’s rays strug- 
gled to pierce them. Neither did she notice 
the twitter of birds in the hedge-rows, nor the 
fresh odors that arose from the damp earth, 
nor the sparkle of crystal drops on bare brown 
branches. It was simply a nasty wet after- 
noon to Julia, and she was very sorry she had 
allowed herself to be persuaded to come out. 
Not that she had been persuaded. The other 
two did not want her much, but she would 
come—which did not prevent her blaming 
everybody but herself for the discomfort. 

But Babs took no notice of her sister’s dis- 
content. She carried a little basket in her 
hand, and swung her arm as she walked 
along,in her own careless way, with light elas- 
tic step, splashing her dress with mud and 
wetting her boots because everything—the 
sky, the clouds, the trees, the fields, the birds, 
the beasts—claimed her attention. 
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When any word was exchanged between the 
three, it was generally Babs who broke the 
silence, and it was her brother she addressed 
as a rule, being sure of his sympathy. Julia 
was much too busy taking care of herself to 
notice what the other two said, but once or 
twice she asked tartly how much farther they 
had to go, and carped at the invariable an- 
swer, “ We shall be there directly.” 

They had not met a soul since they came 
out until, in a winding lane flanked by high 
hedges, they came upon a little lady with 
flaxen ringlets mincing along, holding up her 
dress with a finger and thumb on either side, 
and pointing her toes to pick her steps as if 
she were gliding through the figures of a 
minuet. 

“Here’s Twitters,” Julia remarked; then, 
with that rather loud affectation of bluntness 
which passes with some people for kindly con- 
descension, she called to her, 

“ How do you do, Miss Spice?” 

Miss Spice minuetted up to them with little 
noddings and gestieulations, shaking her ring- 
lets back, and giggling youthfully. 

“Oh, my dears, what a day! Well, [’m 
sure! What has brought you all out? Excuse 
shaking hands; I daren’t let go my dress.” 

“What's brought you out, Miss Spice?” 
said Babs. 

“Oh, my dears! Aunt Sophia, you know.” 
She dropped her voice mysteriously, and 
bespoke secrecy with sundry nods and winks. 
“A little something for tea, you know, to 
tempt her. Must fetch it. And how is your 
dear mamma ?” 

“ Oh, she’s all right,” said Babs. 

“ And your poor dear Aunt Lorraine?” 

“There is nothing the matter with Aunt 
Lorraine, Miss Spice,” Julia rejoined, bri- 
dling. 

“Oh, my dear; no, of course not.” Miss 
Spice hastened to agree apologetically. “I 
am glad she is quite well, as usual. I must 
hurry off. Aunt’s tea. Good-by! Good-by, 
dears!” 

She picked up her dress on either side, made 
them a little curtsey, and minuetted off, point- 
ing her toes to cross the mud-puddles elegant- 
ly, her flaxen ringlets curling and uncurling 
at every step like animated main-springs. 

“ Well, I do call that impertinence!” Julia 
exclaimed, hardly waiting for Miss Spice to be 
out of hearing. “‘ Poor dear Aunt Lorraine,’ 
indeed! As if a fool in our family were not of 
more consequence than a hero in hers.” 
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“There you are!” said Babs. “ That’s the 
inhumanity of the county again. County 
people are all for themselves.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, Babs, you'll end by 
being a Radical,” her brother said, impres- 
sively. , 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” Babs answered, care- 
lessly. “ Aunt Lorraine calls the county in- 
human, and Aunt Lorraine is not such a fool 
as some people suppose.” 

“ She’s just cracky,” said Montacute. 

“She may be that, but she’s not a fool,” 
Babs obstinately asseverated. 

“Then why did she let the burglars out?” 
Julia demanded. 

“T expect she did it for fun,” Babs answer- 
ed, diseoncerted, but not to be driven from 
her loyal defence. 

They were climbing down a steep, narrow, 
rugged path between two coverts, and came in 
sight of a shallow, unpleasant-looking pond in 
which the path apparently ended. The heavy 
rain had swollen the ditches, and all the low- 
lying ground at the foot of the hill was under 
water. 

“Oh, Cute, look!” said Babs. “ What 
shall we do?” 

She ran down to the water’s edge as she 
spoke. On the other side of the pond a hillock 
rose abruptly out of the water. It was crown- 
ed by a young plantation, and its deep green 
sides were a mass of white and purple violets, 
the perfume from which reached the young 
people where they stood. 

Babs stamped. 

“Mamma must have them,” she said, with 
decision; but she was baffled. 

“So this is your fine mystery?’ Julia ex- 
claimed, crossly. “I don’t see why you 
wouldn’t tell me.” 

“ We meant to surprise mamma with them,” 
said Montacute. 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“Our surprises don’t come off, somehow, 
when you know about them beforehand.” 

“Do you mean to accuse me of telling?” 

“You generally tell,” said Babs, still. intent 
upon the violets. 

“So I should,” said Julia, shifting her 
ground. “It’s sly and deceitful’ to hide 
things from mamma.” 

“What kind of things?” Montacute asked, 
politely. 

“ Any kind,” Julia snapped. 

“Well, you are silly?” he rejoined. 


“ Why am I silly?” she demanded. 
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“ Because if your argument makes it deceit- 
ful for us to prepare surprises for mamma, it 
must make it deceitful for mamma to prepare 
surprises for us. Your logic won’t hold 
water.” 

“What do you know about logic?” Julia 
jeered. 

“ Not much, if my acquirements are to be 
measured by yours,” said Montacute. 

“T must do it,” Babs broke in. 

The other two suspended hostilities. 

“Do what?” they demanded, speaking to- 
gether. 

“Go across.” 

“That dirty water!” Julia cried, with dis- 
gust. 

“Tf anybody goes across, it shall be me,” 
said the boy. 

“ No, no,” said Babs, decisively. 

“T can’t let you girls do that sort of thing, 
you know,” he persisted. 

“Many boys make their sisters do that 
sort of thing,” Babs said, tactfully. 

“ But I am a gentleman,” said the lad. 

“T know,” said Babs. “ You needn’t risk a 
cold to prove it.” 

“ Nonsense about cold,” he said, and’ began 
to take off his, boots. 

Both girls caught hold of him. 

“.You’re not going in,” they objected. 

“Let go!” he cried, trying vainly to shake 
them off. 

“Not till you promise you won't,” said 
Babs. 

“Do promise,” said Julia, maliciously. 
“Tt does look so absurd to see a boy being 
held by two girls.” 

Babs instantly dropped his arm, and gave 
her sister a meaning look, which Julia met 
derisively. The boy stood still, deeply hurt. 
He was sensitive on the subject of his deli- 
cacy. 

“ He could shake us off easily enough if he 
chose,” said Babs, abasing herself to pour 
balm on the wound. “ But he’s too much of 
a gentleman to be rough with girls. You’ll let 
me go in, Cute, won’t you? I’ve set my heart 
on getting the flowers myself.” 

The boy turned without a word, and began 
to walk back slowly up the steep path by 
which they had just descended, his interest 
in everything suddenly extinguished. His 
delicate health and stunted growth were a 
grief to him. 

Babs shrugged her shoulders, and peered 
down into the loathsome-looking water. There 
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might be horse-leeches in it, and there were 
certainly horrid little animals that turned up 
their tails like scorpions, and Babs had a 
fastidious gentlewomanly shrinking from 
crawling creatures, but even while she hesi- 
tated, she was tucking up her skirts and pre- 
paring to plunge in. She did not go through 
the form of removing her already wet shoes 
and stockings. 

Julia sat on a stone and watched her, all 
her interest centred on the anticipation of 
mishaps. Once Babs slipped on a stone and 
came down; but she held her countenance 
calmly impassive, even when the ice-cold 
muddy water came up to her chin, because 
Julia laughed. 

When the violets were gathered, she return- 
ed to the bank, and began to arrange them. 

“Do be quick!” said Julia. “We shall 
never get home.” 

“ What’s keeping you?” said Babs. 

“T don’t wish to go alone.” 

“Well, I’ve just done; but I should be 
quicker if you’d help me.” 

“T can’t do that. I should dirty my hands.” 

“ What harm would that do you?” 

“Tt spoils one’s hands so, washing them 
often.” 

“Oh, Julia, my dear!” Babs exclaimed, 
“you'll certainly end by inventing a glass 
case in which to keep yourself, that the dust 
may not light upon you. Talk about Aunt 
Lorraine! When you’re an old woman—” 

But Babs never finished the phrase, for 
Julia jumped, up, snatched the basket of 
violets from the ground, and tore off up the 
hill with it. > 

Babs made a move to follow her, then stood 
still. 

“T could easily overtake you, my dear,” 
she said to herself; “ but what does it matter ? 
Let our accounts accumulate. We’ll settle 
them all together—when it’s worth while.” 

She yawned as she spoke, and began to 
climb the hill path slowly, much hampered 
by her clinging wet clothes. 


CHAPTER III 
M ve SPICE had gone on with her 


warm little heart full of kind -con- 
sideration for Aunt Sophia’s tea. 
The village shop was her goal, and something 
tasty and tinned her object. At the same 
time her little head was busy with a romance 
she had just been reading, in the costume of 
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the Charleses, when the court was in curls, 
and dames were stately. Miss Spice, holding 
up her skirts on either side with a finger and 
thumb, minuetted round a puddle here, or 
pointed a toe across a fairy obstacle there, 
playing a part as she proceeded in the proces- 
sion of gallant gentlemen and lovely ladies 
who were passing in groups across her con- 
sciousness, and making of herself the quaint- 
est little figure it is possible to imagine as 
still lingering at this time of day, even in a 
country district several decades behind the 
times. 

Miss Spice had been in London once—just 
onee— for a blissful week. She had knelt in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, and felt 
religious; had gazed at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and felt the importance of officialdom; 
had gone to the Tower and felt for kings and 
queens, and to Madame Tussaud’s and felt 
history—combined with horror of the French 
Revolution and a wicked interest in the dis- 
solute society of courts; she had heard some 
singers at a Crystal Palace concert, and her- 
self had sung quite in the professional manner 
ever since; and she had attended Church 
Parade in the Park on Sunday morning, and 
felt with a thrill what it is to be fashionable 
and worldly. “ When I was in London” was 
the happy epoch from which Miss Spice dated 
all her experiences of life. 

Miss Spice’s fluffy, flaxen fair hair curled 
all over her head and flowed a little way down 
her back, just as it had done when she was six- 
teen. She had never thought of arranging her 
tresses in any other way. Probably, had she 
done so, remarks would have been made. That 
is the kind of thing that happens seventeen 
miles from a railway station. People object 
to new-fangled notions in such localities. 
Change is to them a stranger at whom they 
are ever ready to heave the half brick. Miss 
Spice had a pretty little pink and white face, 
with a pointed chin, and a complexion so 
delicate that you had to look close in order to 
discover the lines which told tales about Miss 
Spice’s age. For years had elapsed, alas! 
since that golden spring “when I was in 
London.” 

Miss Spice was treading a measure, accom- 
panied by the sweet music of her own little 
voice, managed quite in the professional man- 
ner, when, on a sudden, in the distance she 
perceived a stranger approaching—a tall, not 
to say ponderous, gentleman in a black frock- 
coat, obtrusively white linen, and a silk hat— 
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a costume only seen on Sundays in the eom- 
pany of the best people when strangers from 
London visited that remote region. As they 
neared each other, Miss Spice became aware 
of something unusually magnificent about this 
stranger, something extraordinarily important 
even in the flap of his coat tails as they 
waggled from side to side, and, when she 
came abreast of him, Miss Spice involuntarily 
dropped him a curtsey. She had once before 
in her life involuntarily dropped such a curt- 
sey to a gentleman, a royal duke, who had 
passed her at a considerable distance one day 
when she was in London. Being unaware of 
the compliment, the royal duke had not ac- 
knowledged it; but this stranger instantly 
doffed his hat and bowed profoundly. In her 
day-dreams, Miss Spice was accustomed to 
meet the most lordly knights, who always 
saluted her, and she was not embarrassed; 
and, until the stranger bowed, he was a being 
of that order. The moment afterwards, how- 
ever, ajl was altered, and Miss Spice was in 
such a flutter that she hurried on incontinent- 
ly. Her imagination also hurried on. If 
only it had been a fine day! If only there had 
been flowers in the hedge-rows, she might 
have culled one! If only she could sprain 
her ankle, do something—nything—to at- 
tract his attention, excite his interest, and 
claim his assistance. 

Little Miss Spice looked round, and just 
at that moment the stranger also turned— 
turned -back—and his hat was again in his 
hand. Miss Spice awaited his coming of 
necessity, for she was paralyzed. The 
stranger’s step was leisurely, as became the 
dignity of his portly presence; it seemed to 
Miss Spice an age till he reached her. She 
watched his coming like a fascinated bird; 
but Miss Spice was a happy little bird. 
The dream of her life was about to be accom- 
plished. 

“Er—pardon me, madam,” were the very 
first words the distinguished-looking stranger 
said to Miss Spice, and she never forgot that 
“ Certainly,” was all she answered. 

“ Perhaps, madam,” said the distinguished- 
looking stranger—and each word took on a 
special importance from the impressive way 
in which he pronounced it—* perhaps, madam, 
you can tell me, is this the way to the village 
of Danehurst?” and he made a grand gesture 
which included the whole landscape behind 
him. 

“No, sir,” said Miss Spice, rising to the 
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occasion; “ this is the way to the village of 
Danehurst,” and she gracefully waved her 
little hand in the opposite direction. “I am 
going there myself,” she continued, extending 
her skirts to a curtsey, “and I will show you 
the way, if you like.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the stranger, 
and again he raised his hat and bowed polite- 
ly. “You are not a native of these parts, I 
feel sure,” was his next remark, as they walk- 
ed on together. 

Miss Spice perked as at a compliment. She 
was bobbing along with the portly stranger 
like a tiny boat beside a man-of-war. 

“Oh yes, I am,” she twittered; “ very much 
a native of these parts.” 

“ Ah, then, you have travelled,” he observed. 
“T feel sure you have travelled.” 

“What makes you think so?” said Miss 
Spice, much pleased. 

“ Well—er—it is hard to define, if I may 
say so. A something—a nuance, my dear 
young lady, and voila tout!” 

“Oh yes, to be sure,” said Miss Spice. 

“T suppose you know everybody in the 
neighborhoed?” the stranger proceeded. 

“Well, pretty nearly,” Miss Spice acknow- 
ledged, modestly. “It is a little place, you 
know, seventeen” miles from a railway sta- 
tion.” 

“T know,” he replied. “The great charm 
of the place to me consists in the fact that 
it is seventeen miles from a railway station. 
In such places the homely virtues flourish, 
and people are thrown upon each other for 
society. That is why I am here. But doubt- 
less you had heard of my arrival?” 

“No,” gasped Miss Spice, breathlessly. 
“ Have you come to stay ?” 

“Yes ”—he paused—“ if I can find a suit- 
able residence.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Spice. 

“Yes”—he paused again, then added im- 
pressively, “ My name is Tinney.” 

Miss Spice’s heart contracted—*“ Tinney!” 

“Capel Augustus Jellybond Tinney,” the 
stranger proceeded, and as he unrolled the 
syllables Miss Spice’s heart expanded again. 
“ Jellybond Tinney,” the stranger repeated. 

“ Hyphened ?” Miss Spice ventured, in some 
excitement. A hyphened name she conceived 
to be highly aristocratic. 

“Er—oh no, quite simple,” said the 
stranger, and Miss Spice knew by the way 
in which he said it that this was a credit to 
him. “ Jellybond was my mother’s name, Tin- 
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ney my father’s My mother brought the 
blood; birth and beauty were hers. My father 
—well, I always say of my father he was Tin- 
ney by name and Tinney by—er—banking ac- 
count.” ; 

Miss Spice uttered a little exclamation, so 
surprising to her was this conclusion. 

He looked at her out of the corner of his 
eyes, and smiled complacently. 

“T always put the saying so,” he explained. 
“Tt has, you’see, in that form the charm of 
the unexpected. You should always avoid the 
obvious.” 

“ Should I?” said Miss Spice. 

“ We should,” he corrected. 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Miss Spice. 

Then there was another pause. 

“T am not always called Tinney, however,” 
the stranger recommenced. “I am known 
elsewhere by another designation—” 

“A title?” Miss Spice gasped. 

“Well, er—really—you quite embarrass 
me.” His smile spoke volumes. “ But I can- 
not explain—” He broke off. “ Suffice it for 
you and me that for the present I prefer to be 
called plain ‘ Mister—Mister Jellybond.’ 
For convenience I sometimes drop the ‘ Tin- 
ney.’ ” 

“ Noble, sir, I’m sure,” Miss Spice exclaim- 
ed, not in the least knowing what she meant; 
and she ever afterwards averred that the 
words were forced from her. 

The distinguished-looking stranger pressed 
his hand out flat over his heart, and focussed 
his eyes afar off. Then he sighed, and mut- 
tered, “ Strange!” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Miss Spice. 

“T was just thinking,” he rejoined, with 
another deep sigh. “I was wondering. Is it 
not singular that I should be talking to you 
thus confiding in you? How wonderful is 
the law of affinity! Half an hour ago we had 
not met, and now you know my secret.” 

“ Sir,” said Miss Spice, “ your secret is safe 
in my keeping.” 

“ Safe, indeed,” he ejaculated. 

After they had walked on together in silence 
for a little, he remarked: 

“T am staying at present at the village inn 
—in some discomfort. Do you happen to 
know of a house to be let in the neighborhood, 
if I may ask ?—a suitable residence ?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” said Miss Spice—“ at 
least I don’t know—I mean I know of a house, 
but whether it would be suitable or not—?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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¢ FASHIONS AT THE 
PARIS «EXPOSITION 


BY A-T"“ASHMORE— 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
CAROLINE L.GOODWIN 
Paris, July 15. 
VERY day now sees 
the Exposition more 
advanced, the crowds 
greater, the general effect 
more finished, and the at- 
mosphere of the city en féte, 
as they say here, more prev- 
alent. Paris presents a dif- 
ferent appearance every 
day. To watch the unfold- 
ing novelty, so to speak, of 
the Exposition is most in- 
teresting. Some new effect 
of decoration, some build- 
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ing that has suddenly been 
completed and thrown open, 
the placing of new exhibits, 
and, above all, the crowds of 
arriving strangers from all 
over the world, are bewilder- 
ingly kaleidoscopic. Many 
Americans have already been 
over and gone back, but there 
are a great many still here, and 
it is safe to predict that by the 
middle of summer there will 
be many more, for the crowds 
are increasing in numbers with 
great rapidity. Hotel prices, 
it may be interpolated, are also 
increasing in the same propor- 
tion. Recently many of the 
hotel proprietors have openly 
announced that they would 
make no terms—that is, not 
rent in advance—but will give 
the best rooms to those who 
will pay the highest amount. 
It is sa.d to be fatal, when you 
arrive at any hotel or pension, 
to have your luggage taken off 
the top of the cab. If you do 
this you are in the power of 
the proprietor, who will charge 
you what he pleases, and will 
assure you with the most con- 
vincing air that his are the 
only rooms to be had in the en- 
tire city. If you leave your 
trunks on the carriage, and say 
very frankly that you are go- 
ing where you can get cheaper 
accommodation, you may be 
able to strike a bargain; not a 
binding one, however, for you 
will feel no sense of security, 
and you may be quite sure that 
the next person who comes 
along and offers a little more 
for your rooms will get them. 
However, there is such a sense 
of carnival time over it all, 
that one puts up with many 
inconveniences, not to say 
slights, and if the food is not 
very sustaining, one can feast 
one’s eyes on the beauties of 
coloring in decorations, the 
wonderful. exhibits from all 
over the world, and always the 
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fascinating crowd of well-dressed 
human beings. 

From the clothes point of view 
the Exposition is like a great 
symposium of fashions. Such 
materials, such coloring, and such 
designs as are to be seen here, worn 
by the most stunning of women, sim- 
ply overwhelm one. The English 
language does not hold adjectives 
sufficient or strong enough to ex- 
press the beauty of the gowns or the 
marvellous way in which they are 
put on. In the first place, all the 
women here hold themselves in a 
way to give the effect of having a 
superb figure, whether or not they 
really possess it. If a woman is 
stout, the erect carriage, with shoul- 
ders back, and the stomach in some 
mysterious way done away with, 
hips thrown to the back, and a 
straight line in front from the neck 
to the hem of the skirt, absolute- 
ly concealing a too prominent bust, . 
works a remarkable transformation. 
The slight women throw the chest 
forward and the shoulders back, 
and secure the appearance of a fitted 
waist over a well-developed figure, 
through some clever arrangement by 
which a full effect is given under- 
neath the slightly bloused waist. 
Small hips are made large by the 
wearing of gathered and tucked 
skirts, while large hips are made 
small by the new corsets and by the 
lines of pleats arranged to give 
length instead of width. The 
skirts are shorter, but are long 
enough on walking gowns to give a 
graceful appearance, and to permit 
a fascinating exhibit of lace and silk 
ruffles when the skirt is lifted. 
House gowns or the more elaborate 
street gowns have exaggeratedly 
long trains which fit closely around 
the figure until near the foot, and 
then flare out with an avalanche of 
ruffles and flounces, making the fig- 
ure look the shape of an inverted 
lily. There is a delicious fluffiness 
about these ruffles and the combina- 
tion of dainty silks and laces which 
is piquant to the last degree, and 
adds great charm. 














THE MOST EFFECTIVE GOWNS 


O one material is in highest favor. 
N In silk, in cotton, in lace, and in ev- 

ery known and unknown weave 
and manufacture are fabrics whose 
beauty of coloring and texture would 
have delighted the soul of the Queen of 
Sheba. The foulard silk gowns are most 
wonderful in coloring, and are, if possible, 
the most popular. One especial gown is worth 
careful description. It is made of a mauve 
foulard with black figures; the upper part of 
the waist is of black mousseline de soie with 
black chenille dots, the lower part slashed at 
the back and in the front to show this 
mousseline de soie, and is finished around 
the top quite in the style of a low-cut even- 
ing gown with a band of lace appliqué; the 
upper part of the sleeves is of the mousseline, 
then comes a band of lace, with the lower 
part of the sleeve of the foulard. The skirt 
is in tucks, with a yoke of white lace, and the 
collar and sash give an odd note of color that 
is essentially French, for they are made of 
black velvet lined with a rose-pink taffeta. 
Rose-color and mauve are one of the most 
daring combinations often attempted, but 
“nothing venture, nothing have,” and the 
combination as demonstrated in this gown is 
distractingly successful. With the costume is 
worn a hat of soft mauve tulle with rosettes 
of black velvet lined with the rose-pink taf- 
feta, and a parasol whose ruffles of black 
chiffon lined with pale rose pink throw a 
most becoming dush over the face. 

The small points of interest not at first no- 
ticed make a study for the artist or for the 
keen observer at the Exposition. A fash- 
ion of the past two or three years, and one 
especially prevalent at present, is to use 
Turkish embroideries with cloth and silk 
gowns. Naturally, at the Exposition, there 
are marvellous exhibits of Turkish embroid- 
eries, and to see a woman who is 
smart to her finger-tips dressed in some 
costume that is trimmed with this em- 
broidery, and near at hand a Turk who 
also is sporting the same embroidery, is 
amusing, and interesting as well. In 
front of the Bulgarian building the 
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of Turkish embroidery that called forth the 
admiration of the Turk who was exhibiting 
his wares. The gown was of white cloth, 
with a plain skirt made in over-skirt effect 
and trimmed with bands of white satin. The 
jacket was of pansy velvet with gold and jew- 
elled embroidery. The flat yoke and front 
were of white cloth edged with gold embroid- 
ery, and showing above this yoke and also 
below it was a waist of white taffeta in tiny 
tucks. The other woman wore a gown of the 
style the French love to call confection, or a 
simple little frock. It was made of figured 
organdie—green and white—the skirt trim- 
med with ruffles of the same. The waist 
had a wide folded belt, and odd-shaped bows 
of white mousseline de soie were around the 
neck, while fastened with a buckle in front 
was a neck-tie of white mousseline de soie. 

There are more exhibits without than with- 
in many of the buildings, and in that respect 
the Exposition is as yet a hollow mockery. 
None of the exhibits except the Copenhagen 
potteries are installed, and until all the build- 
ings are open to the public the Exposition 
has still many hidden treasures, so that in- 
terest is concentrated on the natives of the 
different countries in their national costume, 
who add greatly to the effect of the scene. 
The exteriors of the pavilions, as has already 
been said, are quite in keeping, and in them- 
selves form a brilliant spectacle. 

It would seem like rank heresy to many Eu- 
ropean travellers, who look upon Paris as a 
veritable Mecca, to say that, if one has done 
all the sight-seeing in former visits, and is 
not seeking clothes at this mart of the world, 
there may be a good many unoccupied hours 
in Paris. These hours the Exposition fills in 
delightfully. It is absolutely impossible to 
be at any place where an exposition is going 
on and not visit it, and in spite of diverse 
criticism, there are many wonders to be seen, 
not only in the wonderful views and per- 
spectives, but in the small side-shows. This 
refers again to what has been already spoken 
of in former letters—the natives of the dif- 
ferent countries in their national costumes. 
The natives are naturally picked from the 
best of their type, and they take so much 
delight in their own appearance, as well 
as in the novelty of their surroundings, 
that as a study of human nature the Expo- 
sition has never been excelled. Take, for ex- 
ample, the Algerian exhibit.. The Algerians 
are a curious-looking lot, and in their shape- 
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less clothes are a marked contrast to the es- 
sentially: French women, who study them with 
as great interest as they in turn are studied 
by the Africans. Apparently they are taking 
careful note of eacli other’s clothes, with 
possibly a view to the adoption, on the part 
of each, of suggestive hints. The Algerians 
have the air of considering the Parisian 
clothes as marvellous but foolish, while the 
French women look upon the Algerians with 
pitying expression of countenance, and evi- 
dently decide that the new long-waisted fig- 
ure, well drawn down in front, has many 
advantages over the entirely concealed one, 
swathed in flowing robes. 

At the Algerian exhibit, the other day, two 
women made, unconsciously, a picture of 
themselves in the contrast of their smart 
figured foulard gowns. One wore a dark blue 
foulard with a bias check that was trimmed 
with bands of white foulard with blue polka 
dots. The drapery, in tunic shape, was cut in 
many points to fall over a wide flounce of the 
white with the blue dots. The fashion of the 
skirt was exactly repeated in the waist, which 
was finished in points over a yoke of white 
with blue dots. The hat was an extraordi- 
nary structure, adding almost a foot to the 
wearer’s height. It was made of white chif- 
fon dotted with blue, and with a high stiff 
bow of dark blue velvet in front; it set close- 
ly to the back of the head and was pushed 
forward over the face. The other gown was 
in écru foulard figured with green. The 
waist, trimmed with fine tucks some distance 
apart, was open at the side to show a band 
of Venetian point lace. A round yoke and 
collar finished with a stock, and under-sleeves 
of the same Venetian point, gave a touch of 
expensiveness to what would have been other- 
wise a rather plain gown. The hat of green 
straw was trimmed with white chiffon, green 
leaves, and under the brim at the left side 
was tucked a large pink rose. 

The same day at the Exposition a woman 
wore a gown that was noticeable for its 
daintiness and finish, as well as for its al- 
most exaggerated simplicity. The gown was 
of a pastel-blue organdie made on a blue 
taffeta silk foundation. The over-skirt was 
laid in very narrow tucks put on in clusters, 
and was finished with flaring ruffles in dif- 
ferent widths trimmed with tiny tucks and 
edged with ruchings of black mousseline de 
soie. The waist, of fine, tucked black mousse- 
line de soie, had a very odd bolero of the or- 
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gandie matching the over-skirt in clusters of 
tucks and flaring ruffle edged with mousseline 
de soie. With the gown was worn a hat of 
rough black straw with a black velvet edge, 
which was trimmed with black velvet bows 
and white chiffon rosettes. 
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Warrr oiorn eown with bands of white satin; bolero of pansy velvet embroidered in gold. 
GueEN AND WHITE ORGANDIF, With folded belt of white taffeta; collar and bows of mousseline de soie. 
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WHAT THE SIGHT-SEERS ARE WEARING 


ist habit, and goes out in a linen duster 
or hideous mackintosh; the visitor to 
Paris, who does not wish to be classed with 
the tourist, makes it a point never to go out 


p | ‘HE regular tourist has the regular-tour- 


looking in the least as 
though bent on work. 
She wears a smart, 
trim tailor gown for a 
morning doing of the 
Exposition. In the 
afternoon she appears 
in a more elaborate 
gown, but excessive 
neatness and simpli- 
city mark at all 
times the gown of the 
English, the Ameri- 
ean, or the French 
woman of position at 
the Exposition. Ev- 
ery day mohair gowns 
are seen. The new- 
est are the smartest 
and the most attrac- 
tive, and the only 
trouble is that they 
bid fair to be as com- 
mon as were the blue 
serge suits at the 
World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. These new mo- 
hair gowns are in the 
bright shade of blue, 
made with gored or 
circular skirt which is 
trimmed with bias 
bands of the material. 
With them is worn a 
silk shirt-waist made 
of either white or 
blue, a blue the shade 
of the gown or a 
great many shades 
lighter. The jacket 
is in Eton shape, or 
in the mess shape, 
which is an Eton 
without a collar, trim- 


med with bands of stitching or a row of very 





Bice wonair Gown with front of black satin, and 
lace vest. 


is much more attractive than the more use- 
ful linings in the dark colors. 

Sailor hats are not used this year, and even 
with these plain tailor gowns the hats are 
rather overtrimmed. Fortunately they are 


made of such light 
straw that the trim- 
mings of bows of rib- 
bon or flowers do not 
make them uncom- 
fortably heavy, and 
they are, as a rule, 
more becoming than 
the stiff, uncompro- 
mising sailor hat that 
has been so popular 
the last few seasons. 

The black mohair 
gowns have a touch 
of color in the em- 
broidery of the 
Turkish sort that is 
used in revers or 
fronts. It is an em- 
broidery on a linen 
or a transparent ma- 
terial, not on the vel- 
vet. The velvet em- 
broideries and _ the 
heavy embroideries 
are used with the silk 
or cloth gowns, as has 
already been de- 
scribed. A smart 
black mohair is made 
with the skirt trim- 
med with bias bands 
put on so that they 
form irregular lines 
or tucks. The jacket, 
instead of being in 
Eton or bolero shape, 
is more like a basque- 
waist—that is, it is 
long at the back and 
of the same length 
over the hips and in 
front. It is double- 
breasted below the 


bust, but made to be worn open or closed, 


small gilt buttons on either side. These and has round revers of silk covered with 
jackets are lined generally with white silk, cut-work. It is worn with a silk waist, or 


which soils easily, but can be cleaned or re- 


a fancy front of tucked or pleated silk or chif- 


placed, and gives a touch of smartness that fon. For older women it is an ideal cos- 
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tume, but not at all an inex- _ tar. ce 
pensive one, for the mohair sf ry 
must be of the best quality, z i2 





which is never cheap, and has \ ~ : 
little in common with the mo- a a 
hair that was known, not 
many years ago, by the name of 
black alpaca. Very smart are 
the white mohair gowns, but A 
inappropriate for Exposition 
wear, in spite of the numbers 
that have been seen here. 
Those in light beige, on the 
contrary, which are every bit 
as perishable, seem more in 
keeping. A very smart beige 
mohair has an Eton jacket 
covered with bright Turkish 
embroidery, and Turkish em- 
broidery on the front of the 
waist and the skirt, with just 
a band of the same embroidery 
of scarlet on batiste let in; the 
band is a narrow one, but is 
effective from the contrast of 
coloring. A bright scarlet 
waist can be worn with this 
costume instead of the em- 
broidered front, or a scarlet 
batiste waist. Batiste, it may 
be added, is being much used 
in making up the new waists 
in Paris. 

An extremely pretty, sim- 
ple batiste gown was seen in 
the Eastern section of the Ex- 
position the other day, the 
smart, Parisian-looking wear- 
er making an effective con- 
trast with the brown-skinned 
Oriental rom whom she was 
buying jewelry. The materi- 
al was écru with large em- 
broidered white dots. The 
skirt was made with a pecul- 
iar pointed yoke in front, 
giving it the severe, flat look 
which is necessary, the batiste 
being gathered on to this be- 
low, giving a full look to the 
slight figure. Bands of deep- 


er écru insertion trimmed the ae 


lm love ores 
gown around the foot and the 


yoke of the skirt, and crossed | Gus_itoo 
over in an odd shape on the 


bodice. 








Mavve routarp with black dots and yoke of black monsseline de sole¢ 
appliqué lace around top of bodice, 
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CagaM-wuite MOuasig with original up-and-down points and collar and chemisette of beige pointe Arabe lace; belt of 
black velvet. 

GRAY AND WHITE DOTTED FOULARD saTLN With bodice and front of gray mousseline de soie; white lace bands; lines of 
gray silk soutache on skirt; violet velvet collar. 
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In the same place 
was seen a beautiful 
gown of reseda-green 
challie with collar 
and chemisette of 
dotted black mousse- 
line de soie. The ma- 
terial of the costume 
was dotted with tiny 
pin-head spots. of 
black, and was laid in 
two narrow box-pleats 
at the front, two on 
each side, and two at 
the back. Between 
these was a chevron- 
like band of the chal- 
lie stitched on with 
black. The bodice 
draped in flat pleats, 
with a vest and broad 
square revers of gui- 
pure of a deep cream 
shade. 
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—Paur [Yoo 


Cream satiste with écra lace trimming; pointed yoke in skirt, around which the 
material is put on full; fall bodice with fitted silk lining; the lace forms a band, and 
pointed trimming on the skirt and waist. 

Resepa-GReen OHALLIE With chemisette and collar of black mousseline; guipure lace 
collar and vest; black satin belt caught at the sides with pearl buckles; bodice maile in 
folds, which cross; box-pleated skirt with chevrons between the groups of pleats. 
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Bice Oxrory oop yaoutine Gown with white stitching and white taffeta 
collar, 

















TWO NEW YACHTING GOWNS 


taffeta and Oriental yoke 
with foundation garment of 
Oxford cord. The skirt 
was “made with decided 
cireular lines, and flared at 
the foot, where there was a 
deep inside facing and 
eight rows of close stitch- 
ing done in white silk. 
Rows of white stitching 
that simulated gores and 
were placed in clusters of 
two ornamented the sides 
of the skirt, and at the foot 
of each row was embroider- 
ed in white silk an anchor 
about an inch and three- 
quarters long. The upper 
part of the costume was 
composed of a full sleeve- 
less vest and girdle and a 
lined Eton jacket. The vest 
was of white taffeta orna- 
mented with narrow black 
velvet ribbon set in close 
stripes; the girdle of bias 
taffeta striped crosswise. 
This was stretched around 
the waist to form a full cui- 
rasse. The upper portion 
of the vest was of dull white 
silk embroidered in Orien- 
tal designs and colors. No 
collar accompanied this, but 
a band of black ribbon vel- 
vet was worn about the 
throat and tied in small 
loose bow in the back. The 
small jacket, a sort of com- 
bined Eton and bolero ef- 
fect, was lined throughout 
with white taffeta, and fin- 
ished about the lower edge 
and about the cuffs with 
rows of stitching. Just 
above the edge of the white 
silk lining a narrow black 


ing costumes are fashioned in silk Ox- and small anchors of velvet and silk embroid- 
ford cord, a material that combines ad- ery were applied on the corners of the revers. 
mirably with laces, embroideries, fancy cords The collar was wide, round, and of capelike 
or braids, and yet is effective when self- proportions in the back. This was faced with 
trimmed only. A handsome costume of this white taffeta and edged with wide stitched 
character, worn at Ostend, combined white . bands of Oxford cord. The long, sheath 


Sine of the prettiest of midseason boat- velvet band was introduced with good effect, 











TWO NEW 
sleeves extended below the elbows to the pro- 
portions of a Greek sleeve, and were lined 
from shoulder to wrist with white taffeta. At 
the wrist a full puffed sleeve was attached to 
the under-sleeve, and was carried up several 
inches under the Greek sleeve. The puffed 
sleeve was of white taffeta striped with nar- 
row velvet to correspond with vest and cui- 
rasse. 

A somewhat conventional but very pictu- 
resque yachting gown recently worn at New- 


port was of khaki-colored 
linen. The entire skirt was 
laid in narrow, inverted 


box-pleats, defined at the 
edges with deep cream silk 
eords, woven flat. About the 
hips these pleats were se- 
cured by narrow, stitched 
straps of pale yellow taffeta 
secured at each end by a 
small cream silk crocheted 
button. This effect was con- 
tinued about the body, and 
the pleats were so distrib- 
uted as to cause one row of 
straps to come exactly in the 
centre of the back. The 
short bolero was trimmed to 
simulate panels back and 
front, the portions being 
represented by applied cord 
bands of cream color, over 
which were stitched bands 
of yellow silk and buttons to 
correspond with those seen 
on the _ skirt. The small, 
turn-over collar was of yel- 
low silk, heavily embroider- 
ed in cream silk and cord. A 
cream-white crépe cravat 
stitched and fringed with 
yellow silk completed the 
outer bolero. The long 
sleeves were finished about 
the wrists and the shoulder 
caps with cream-white cord 
bands. The full peasant 
under-bodice was of knife- 
pleated mousseline de _ soie 
made over a fitted yellow 
silk foundation. The belt 
was of bias brown taffeta, 
drawn elosely about the 
form. Over this the pea- 


sant under-bodice drooped collar, 
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slightly all around the belt. The accompany- 
ing hat was of light brown mousseline de soie, 
with choux of amber, brown, and cream 
mousseline de soie at one side, and a knot of 
black velvet ribbon at the other. 

These gowns are more elaborate than would 
be comfortable for every-day use in yachting. 
For yachting, teas, and functions where a 
semi-nautical character is desired, such gowns 
are appropriate; for a cruise, plain serge, 
mohair, or linens is the most serviceable. 


Kuaki-OOLoRED Linen with cream-white braid; yellow taffeta straps and 





L’AIGLON— 
BY A. T. 


HE __ influence 
the theatres 
exercise over 

ordinary dress has 
never been more 
distinctly shown 
than in Paris at 
present, where every- 
thing is L’Aiglon, 
modelled after or 
with some reference 
to the costumes worn 
in the play in which 
Sarah Bernhardt is 
now acting. That 
we will go back to 
the costumes of 1830 
is not by any means 
certain, but many of 
the costumes worn at 
that time show their 
effect on the new 
styles for the winter, 
especially in the 
coats. The L’Aiglon 
coat as worn by 
Sarah Bernhardt 
ean searcely be cop- 
ied exactly, for it is 
most distinctly a 
man’s coat, but the 
style is one that may 
be copied and modi- 
fied in many ways. 
The L’Aiglon coat 
in its perfection is 
of the finest black 
cloth, as long as a 
man’s frock-coat, 
which it strongly re- 
sembles in some re- 
spects. It defines the 
figure around the 
hips, and has wide 
shawl-shaped _revers, 
a turn-down stock- 
collar, and full ruf- 
fles of lace showing 
below the throat. 
The sleeves are ex- 
aggeratedly long, 
tight-fitting, and 
come well down over 
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THE NEW COAT 
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the hand where there 
is some fulness. 


‘This is simply the 


extra length that is 
pushed up on the 
arms very much as 
in a_ Biarritz or 
mousquetaire glove. 
The smartest coats 
for street or evening 
wear are of black 
satin with a cloth 
yoke and upper part 
of the sleeve. Below 
the yoke the coat is 
in box-pleats that 
are stitched down as 
far as the knees and 
then left to flare. 
The coat is shaped 
in at the sides that 
it adds to the slender- 
ness of the figure, 
and the long lines 
given by the pleat 
in both back and 
front—for both back 
and front are quite 
alike—also make the 
figure look slender. 
The lining of all 
these coats is of 
some light or white 
brocade or satin, 
and there is an in- 
terlining that comes 
well below the waist, 
giving sufficient 
warmth in the cold- 
est weather and yet 
not making the gar- 
ment too bulky. 


L’AIGLON COAT. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


Paris, July 15, 1900. 

E Palais des Congrés — the 
great white palace on the 
banks of the Seine in which 
is being held the Woman’s In- 
ternational Congres s—what a 
beehive it is! The whole lower 
floor is divided into cells, suv to speak, in 
which the different nations of the earth ex- 
pose whatever material and tangible proofs 
they may possess of their progress in such 
intangible things as social economics, and 
the like. The United States is sandwiched 
in between Holland and Germany. It is a 
place of charts, books, photographs, plans, 
models, presided over by a young American 
woman of whom I know only two things— 
that her name is Janet Moffatt, and that she 
is charming. Induction would teach me, if 
observation did not, that she is also admirably 
adapted to the position she holds. It is evi- 
dent that she understands herself and her 
surroundings. 

In answer to my question as to what she 
considers the most interesting feature of her 
exhibit, she tells me the League for Social 
Service, founded by Mr. Josiah Strong and 
Dr. Tolman. It is a sort of clearing-house 
for all the various charities and _ social 
organizations. Its usefulness in putting 
charitable work upon a business basis is evi- 
dent. 

The exhibit of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution also attracts our attention. Speci- 
mens of the papers required, together with 
full-length photographs of Mrs. Harrison, 
Mrs. Stephenson, and Mrs. Manning—per- 
haps of other former presidents of the or- 
ganization—are shown in a set of folding 
frames. Below is a vitrine filled with such 
charming-looking pieces of Revolutionary 
porcelain that it struck melancholy to our 
souls to learn that they had nearly all been 
already sold, and that even if they had not 
only the elect known as Daughters could buy 








them. It is pleasant to know, however, what a 
really useful work these Revolutionary and 
other dames are doing in preserving from de- 
struction relics and sites belonging to the 
history of our country, and in keeping living 
records, as it were, of facts which otherwise 
would pass into eternal oblivion. 

It is on the upper floor of the palace that 
you find yourself in the very midst of the 
hive. Here is an immense hall with high 
windows looking out over the river to the op- 
posite pavilions of the nations, in which buzz 
some two hundred and fifty women, among 
whom the Americans are easily distinguish- 
able. Do you want to know why? “You 
knew them for American women,” a woman 
said to her husband, long years ago in Mr. 
Howells’s Lady of the Aroostook, “ because of 
their hats!” “I knew them for Americans,” 
the husband answered, imperturbably, “ be- 
cause they were so pretty.” 

I can think of no more depressing sight 
than a company of Cortinental women in 
congress assembled. They are rarely .f the 
same type or the same class ss our club 
women at home, and the principal thing they 
suggest to you at first glance is that some 
one should start among them a league for im- 
provement in dress, coiffure, and general ap- 
pe arance of women with brains. It was a 
pleasure to come upon such dainty and at- 
tractive members of the feminine sex as Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Linda Hull Larned, 
Miss Addams of Hull House, Mrs. Emma 
Moffatt Tyng, Mrs. Ida E. Lawrence, Mrs. 
Oldburg, not to forget the doyenne of all, 
Mrs. Jennie Croly, with her face full of 
bonhomie and esprit, and a manner full 
distinction. 

Here and there scattered through the im- 
mense Congress Hall I recognized individu- 
als of great charm; the beautiful Greek pro- 
file of Mme. Socrates Lagodaky, for instance, 
granddaughter of a Russian princess, mar- 
ried to a Greek physician who won the first 
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prize at the Olympic games, and herself deec- 
orated for having followed her husband in 
native costume as nurse when he went a3 
physician to the Cretan war. 

Mme. Blanc-Bentzon was scheduled to 
read a paper, but I did not see her at the ses- 
sions of the congress, any more than I saw 
Gyp, or Mme. Juliet Adam, or Mlle. Blaze de 
Bury, or Mile. Marie Anne de Boret, or Sé- 
verine, or Mme. Marguerite Durand, or Mme. 
Léopold Lacorn, or any other of the women 
who are not only doing women’s work in 
France, but men’s. In short, scarcely a single 
French personage was there, something which 
gives an American woman food for reflec- 
tion. 

So far as skill and experience in conduct- 
ing business meetings or knowledge of par- 
liamentary rules was concerned, these 
French women seemed to be in a period of 
infancy. As nearly as I could find out from 
the eighteen-page programme given me, 
thickly crowded with the list of participants 
and subjects, ten-minute papers were to be 
read by some hundred and fifty women on as 
many different themes. 

We all know that period of development, 
prehistoric in America, when all the women 
want to speak at once. This is where this 
congress was at, to use the graphic expression 
of the small boy, and as there seemed to be 
nobody at the head strong enough to stem 
the torrent, if half a dozen women raised 
their voices at the same instant, or, if one 
succeeded in getting the floor, it was never 
by any chance in her turn or at the hour 
scheduled. I make this statement knowing 
all the time it is most frightfully exaggerated. 
But it was trying to shut yourself out of the 
June sunshine and into a great bare white 
room to hear a young French person read in 
a timid voice a pretty little schoolgirl essay 
on the duty of loving the working man and 
woman as a means of uniting the various 
classes, instead of the paper by Mrs. Larned 
on scientific housekeeping, for which you 
would cheerfully have made any sacrifice 
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of time or Exposition. Unfortunately, too, 
the acoustic properties of the hall were as 
bad as possible under ordinary circumstances, 
so but little could be heard. 

On Friday, the last day of the papers, a 
little party of American women gathered to- 
gether at the close of the afternoon and held 
a little meeting, presided over by Mrs. Croly, 
who made a speech in which she spoke of the 
pathos of it all. As she looked at those wo- 
men, she said, she was reminded of the day, 
fifty years ago, which she could remember, 
when American women, in the matter of 
freedom, were not where these were now. 
Those had not the right to their own bodies, 
to the clothes they put upon them, and mar- 
riage simply meant for them a shameful bar- 
gain. 

I listened to the delightful speaker, but 
could not quite agree with her, for the sim- 
ple reason that among all the French women 
I have met during many years, I cannot re- 
call a single one who seemed especially ex- 
ercised about her unenlightened state in the 
eyes of the law, cr to be in the least making 
any effort to chenge it. There is no place 
where women have more power than in 
France, but the ways of French women are 
not as ours, and if we do not understand 
them, neither would they understand us. Pub- 
lic opinion makes the law far more than 
statutes. How many American women think 
of invoking the aid of the courts to give 
them their share in the produce of the farm, 
their wage as the housekeeper, or as chil- 
dren’s nurse, if their husbands do not give 
this to them’ But in France marriage is so 
treated as an association whose underlying 
principle is a community of interests, that a 
woman’s rights in this are almost as invaria- 
bly, as inviolably respected as under a more 
liberal code. Habit is the greatest of judges. 
Let us on the other side put ourselves in the 
position of investigators and learners, being 
not too vainglorious ourselves the while. We 
may even yet have something to learn from 
the French. 
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LOUIS XIV. TEA JACKET 
A GARMENT that is designed for use 


in handsome brocaded silks for in-door 

use, and is destined to have a decided 
vogue for dinner or reception occasions, is the 
new tea jacket (pattern No. 318), now pub- 
lished for the first time in pattern form. To 
make this garment of brocaded silk 22-24 
inches wide for a wo- 
man of medium size 
will require 4, 
yards’ of material, 
together with silk for 
lining the skirt and 
waist portions. If silk 
is to be used as lining 
throughout, an equal 
quantity will be _ re- 
quired for inside and 
outside portions. The 
pattern consists of 
eleven pieces, viz., one 
foundation sleeve, two 
portions; one wrist puff 
and band for same; one 
outside sleeve, single 
piece; one-half of front 
with under-arm_ gore 
attached; one centre, 
and one side back por- 
tion; one revers, and 
one-half of deep collar, 
and facing for front of 
jacket. The pattern of 


LOUIS XIV. 


ther the inside vest nor 

stock-collar. These should be made adjust- 
able, and of some soft fabric such as muslin, 
net, or chiffon. Smooth vests of Oriental 
embroideries are to be worn in the autumn, 
and for some figures might be better adapted 
than the fuller garments first suggested. 

The front form of the tea jacket is made 
with two darts, the second of which extends 
to the foot of the short skirt. The seams of 
the separate back and side back gores are car- 





TEA JACKET. 


» . Cut Paper Pattern No. 818. 
the latter includes nei- See regular advertisement in back pages. 





ried to full depth of garment, and two shal- 
low inverted pleats are introduced in the cen- 
tre of the back to give a coat effect to the 
skirt. The front hangs loose from the end of 
the first dart. The velvet belt shown in the 
illustration is merely indicated as a sugges- 
tion for varying the garment. A belt is not 
obligatory, and many will prefer the simple, 
plain lines of the jacket to having its length 
divided at the waist. 
When the belt is used 
it should be allowed to 
pass under the two 
front points of the 
waist portions of the 
jacket, and tie or clasp 
over the vest. When 
a visible belt is not de- 
sired, small velvet 
bands should be intro- 
duced at the second 
dart, underneath, so 
that they may be 
brought forward over 
the vest, and clasped or 
tied as above suggest- 
ed. This will hold the 
jacket close to the fig- 
ure and form a garni- 
ture to the vest. The 
deep collar may be 
seamed in the centre 
of the back, and should 
have a thin and very 
slightly stiffened inter- 
lining. Exactly the 
same method of mak- 
ing may be applied to the revers. Any pre- 
ferred trimming may be adapted for the 
facing of collar and revers, but a little study 
of the picturesque period from which this 
garment design is taken will amply repay the 
intending maker. Very full or puffy facings 
would be out of order, but flat forms, how- 
ever elaborate, are harmonious and effective. 
Pompadour velvets, or satin with velvet em- 
bossed figures, are among the most suit- 
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able fabrics for the body of the jacket, but 
heavy black peau de soie or gros grain silks 
made up with Escurial laces or black silk em- 
broidery are admirable mediums for those 
more conservatively inclined. The original 
garment from which the pattern is modelled 
is of the golden-brown silk, with large mauve 
velvet flowers, and olive tones in the stems 
and leaves. The revers and collar are of 
tucked mousseline de soie edged with rows of 
velvet ribbon. The lining throughout is of 
mauve taffeta, which is seen through the 
mousseline wrist puffs over which the shaped 
sleeve falls. A jacket of this variety is es- 
pecially valuable for women with “ settled ” 
figures, whether slender or stout. It is at all 
times a dignified garment, and may be worn 
with equal propriety by young and old. Made 
of black silk with white or mauve linings, 
white revers and collar striped with black 
ribbon, the model is an exceedingly good one 
for half-mourning gowns. The garment, if 
made of pale evening silks and combined with 
flat embroideries, is a rich one for formal din- 
ners when, for any reason, the décolleté 


gown is considered undesirable. Nor do these 
suggestions by any means exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of the new pattern, which may serve 


readily as a model for outside cloth jackets, 
with introduction of fur or heavy braiding 
upon revers and collar. 

The cost of the new Louis XIV. tea- 
jacket pattern in any 
of the available sizes 
(see advertisement 
pages) is 30 cents. 


STREET GOWN 


HE new pattern 

garment No. 317 
consists of complete 
outside jacket and 
skirt forms. The 
latter is a modifica- 
tion of a style that 
has been popular for 
some months, but its 
grace and feasibility 
make it a most relia- 
ble model for another 
season to come. The 
pattern consists of 
one front gore and 
side yoke combined, 
lower side 
one-half of 


one 
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back breadth rep- 
resenting wide 
box-pleated __ back, 
and belt. The po- 
sition for the fold- , 
ing and stitching 
of the graded tucks 
in the side 
breadths is _per- 
forated to neces- 
sary length on the 
paper pattern. 
The centre back 
pleat is, in fact, 
a double one, but 
the second pleat is 
quite concealed by 
the wide outer 
pleat. Its value is 
obvious, however, 
in the graceful 
fulness it gives to 
the lower portion 
of the skirt. The 
skirt pattern al- 
lows for a three- 
inch hem at the 
foot. Any pre- 
ferred foundation 
lining - pattern 
may be used with the new skirt, but sheath 
outlines are to be preferred for the under 
garment. In joining the two portions of the 
side breadths the upper piece should lap the 
under one, and a tailor-finished seam should 
be made, preferably one that involves a dou- 
ble line of stitching. 

The short jacket of the new costume is one 
of the best models for incoming boleros. The 
pattern consists of one-half of single-darted 
front, one-half of back, two sleeve portions, 
one cuff, one-half of the upper and under 
cape, a facing for the front, and one-half of 
each of the two collars. The latter are made 
as follows: the foundation collar is in one 
complete piece; the upper one, a little more 
than half the size of the under collar, is at- 
tached to the first near the top of the stand- 
ing portion and rolled over the latter. It is 
little more than a large flap in character. 
The capes should be cut circular where possi- 
ble, and adjusted strictly according to the 
notches and directions on the pattern. They 
may be stitched in with the collar or be made 
adjustable. Where the garment is to be mod- 
elled in heavy cloth two capes may seem ob- 
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jectionable to some purchasers. In this the centre of the back; but where individual 


event one of the two included in the pattern 
may be omitted, and a second cape merely be 


taste demands, a seam may be introduced 
here, simply by allowing for necessary turn- 


simulated by a second row of velvet or ings. The jacket may be worn over any full 


braid trimming 
placed one-half inch 
above the edge. 

The sleeves are in 
two pieces, fitted into 
the arm’s eye with a 
slight gathering over 
the upper arm. The 
Continental cuff is a 
simple one-piece pat- 
tern, fitted to sleeve 
and bound in with 
same. The front of 
the jacket meets and 
turns backward in 
wide, picturesque 
revers, that fall over 
the capes and are 
buttoned to the latter 
by means of one large 
button. This may be 
omitted if desired, 
but is a decidedly 
new idea, and one 
that should be car- 
ried out, especially if 
the model is to be re- 
produced in cloth. 
The lower portion of 
the front of the jack- 
et is slightly double- 
breasted. The gar- 
ment is designed to 
be made seamless in 
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EARLY AUTUMN WALKING COSTUME, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 317. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


blouse or peasant waist 
of taffeta or muslin. 

While designed as 
an early fall costume, 
the new pattern will 
prove adaptable for 
many materials. The 
original model is in 
blue Venetian cloth, 
stitched and combined 
with black velvet 
bindings and large 
pearl buttons. 

In making up 
light-weight material 
an interlining of thin 
canvas and also of 
flannel is suggested 
for the jacket as de- 
sirable for the cooler 
autumn days. A silk 
lining should be add- 
ed, by all means, 
for the jacket, 
whatever the material 
of which the latter is 
made, and (as has 
been said in previous 
hints to intending 
gown-makers) this 
should be cut fuller 
than the outside, and 
the extra fulness be 
laid in box-pleats. 

If made of one ma- 
terial, the skirt and 
bolero will require 
444 yards of goods 
50-54 inches wide, or 
614% yards of fabric 
40-45 inches wide. 

A desirable sleeve- 
less dress front with 
high stock is among 
the available patterns 
in Tlarper’s Bazar 
cut paper pattern 
list. This is issued in 
standard (36-inch) 
size only, and is num- 
bered 224; price, 20 
cents. 
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MAY BE DONE WITH CHINTZ 


HAMILTON FRENCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


ITH white paint, a pretty chintz 
\ or cretonne, a few mirrors, some 
plants, and some photographs, the 

simplest of houses may be made charming. 


The white paint, when chintz or any flower- 
ed material is used in decoration, plays the 


to the lines of the room, never, for a moment, 
overlooked. The entire room would then as- 
sume an altogether different character, to be 
studied in relation to its general color, as, for 
instance, were a green paint used, one that 
took up the color of the leaves on the chintz. 

The ceiling would then be- 








THE DIVAN CORNER TREATED WITH CHINTZ. 


part of a frame-work, and tends to throw into 
stronger relief the textile thus employed. A 
colored paint would not so easily accomplish 
the same results, and if used would have to 
he carefully considered, its tone selected with 
great care, and its relation to the chintz and 


come even more of a prob- 
lem, unless one were con- 
tent to give the room the 
look of a box, and one 
would have to study to 
avoid the effects of spots 


and patches where the 
chintz was carelessly in- 
troduced. 


There is another reason 
why white paint helps 
solve the problem of a suc- 
cessful room in which 
chintz or cretonne is used 
in decoration. The skill 
of the individual painter 
must be relied upon for a 
tone, and unless the paint- 
er happens to be a genius, 
his attempts are usually 
failures. Manufactured 
articles, on the other hand 
—papers, chintzes, and all 
textiles—are made from 
carefully considered de- 
signs, and from carefully 
formulated color-schemes 
submitted by experts. The 
householder making a se- 
lection knows what she is 
buying, but she never 
knows what she may be 
called upon to pay for 
when the average work- 
man is employed on color. 

With white paint, then, the chintz em- 
ployed, as shown in the illustration, has a dis- 
tinct decorative value. It is accentuated and 
defined. It becomes a trimming, a very 
dainty and beautiful trimming, and when well 
employed is made to seem part of the original 
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structure or design of the room. All decora- 
tion of whatever kind should produce this 
impression. When it does not it is out of key. 

White paint, it must also be remembered, 
adds to any room a sense of freshness and 
coolness, and suggests, especially in a bed- 
room, the possibility of scrubbing-brushes 
and soap—that perfection of scrupulous 
cleanliness, in fact, without which no sleep- 
ing-apartment can be pronounced excellent. 

A careful study of the illustrations which 
accompany this paper will well repay the 
lover of pretty interiors, not only those inter- 
ested in seeing what can be done with white 
paint, mirrors, and chintz, but those wanting 
to understand the secret of a pretty room. 
Take, for instance, the corner in which the 
divan is placed, and notice, first, how success- 
fully the flowered chintz has been used. Thus, 
not only the divan itself with some of its 
cushions has been covered with the chintz, 
but the curtains at the 
head of the divan are of 
the same material. The 
mirror back of the divan, 
and the second mirror next 
the window have also been 
framed with the same ma- 
terial. To prove that this 
use of the chintz is meant 
to be part of the general 
plan of the room, notice 
how a band of it, as wide 
as that covering the mir- 
rors, also outlines the win- 
dow-frames, and again how 
it appears on the wall, just 
below the frieze. 

By examining the ceiling 
in a second illustration, 
that one which gives the 
bed, it will be seen that 
this border of chintz is 
again introduced in the 
ceiling itself, at a given 
distance from the angle, 
making the two chintz 
borders, namely, that one 
on the wall and that on the 
ceiling, equidistant from 
the angle. A large panel 
of the chintz is also used 
on the ceiling, carrying 
out, therefore, the general 
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To return to the corner in which the divan 
is placed. The general arrangement illus- 
trates some of the most important principles 
in house-furnishing. The whole corner, it 
will be seen, is a composition in itself, even 
while it belongs to the rest of the room. The 
eover of the divan has been considered in 
relation to its background—the curtains at 
one end, and the cushions and mirror at the 
side. The introduction of the mirror not only 
repeats the lines of the window-frame, but 
breaks up what might otherwise be an awk- 
ward wall space. A book-case, or a piece of 
drapery on the wall, successful as this treat- 
ment is in many cases, would not have been 
happy here, since the object of this summer 
room was to give an impression of lightness 
and airiness, of cool and restful spaces. All 
this has been accomplished without sacrificing 
anywhere a question of comfort. In fact, the 
excellence of this corner lies in the fact that 








plan, and repeating the 
panel back of the bed. 





THE BED WITH CHINTZ PANEL AND CURTAINS, 
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“THE BAND OF CHINTZ APPEARS ALSO ON THE TOILET-TABLE.” 


comfort has been the’ first consideration of the 
householder, as it should be everywhere. In 
this case, however, comfort includes not only 
repose for the body, but refreshment for the 
eye. Thus the light falls in just the right 
way, tables and books are arranged with refer- 
ence to their use, plants are introduced to 
break up lines and add the beauty of their 
forms. These points would not, perhaps, need 
to be so strongly emphasized in a paper of 


this kind, except that they are the very points: 


which are oftenest neglected by those who 
wish to give a corner in a room a special 
character, and who introduce divans, not only 
all out of key with the rest of the room, and 
where they become in consequence not only 
mere excrescences, but where they are quite 
useless for reading and lounging. 

The arrangement of the bed deserves par- 
ticular attention. The panel of chintz on the 
wall makes a good background for the bed- 
curtains. These curtains are of the same ma- 
terial, and lined with a plain color. They are 
then gathered together in the centre, and held 
in place over the centre of the bed by a carved 
ornament, the curtains falling not only back 


of the bed, but over both the head and foot 
boards. The alcove in which the bed is placed 
is again shut away without suggesting being 
shut in, the horizontal beam from which the 
curtains are suspended coming just below an 
open space. This gives the possibility of 
plenty of fresh air, an essential point in a bed- 
recom. To relieve what might otherwise be an 
awkward gap, various pieces of pottery and 
porcelain are introduced in symmetrical ar- 
rangement. The chintz, it will be noticed, 
again appears in a band matching that of the 
mirrors and window-frame, and running along 
the horizontal beam. This small band appears 
also on the toilet-table, just above the curtain. 

One should also notice that a look of being 
upholstered is everywhere avoided in the room. 
One sees this in the small sofa in the bed- 
room, and again in the seat under the mirror, 
which, though cushioned in chintz, is not cur- 
tained, in this way preserving the sense of air- 
iness and freshness before referred to, without 
sacrificing comfort. 

We are just beginning to understand the 
use of mirrors, which should always be placed 
where they repeat a pleasant picture. 
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IV.—THE CHILD’S SCHOOL 


HE first step in the education 
of a child is the kindergarten, 
that paradise of children. In 
its quiet, sunny rooms among 
the flowers and birds, with 
songs and stories and plays, 
y happy. Froebel did a great 
work when he taught us how to train a child 
in its early years so that its powers shall de- 
velop symmetrically. Mothers owe him a 
debt of gratitude. Courtesy, unselfishness, 
and loving-kinfiness are well taught in the 
kindergarten. The powers of observation are 
trained, a love of music is cultivated, a sense 
of order and exactness is inculeated, all of 
which are most valuable. But—may one ven- 
ture on a criticism? It is that the stand-point 
of mother and teacher is often at variance. 
The kindergartner sees the child under most 
favorable conditions only, rested by a night’s 
sleep, stimulated by childish companionship, 
entertained in a hundred ways. The mother 
sees it not only in the moment of reaction 
when it comes home tired from its morning’s 
play, but at all those other times when, in the 
language of Mr. Bagnet, “ Discipline must be 
maintained.” Is it quite fair that the teacher 
should say in effect: “ Poor child! No won- 
der you are fretful. Your mother does not 
know how to deal with you. Only a kinder- 
gartner is really fitted to bring up a child”? 
A graduate from one of the best-known schools 
for kindergarten teachers in America once 
calmly declared, “ Faults are the work of the 
parent. Children are little flowers; if treat- 
ed as they should be they will be virtually 
perfect.” That attitude of superiority is ex- 
asperating. The parent knows well that the 
child is a small human being with shortcom- 
ings in proportion to its size. The wise kind- 
ergartner should — does, indeed — recognize 
this fact, and co-operates with the méther in 
striving to eradicate the faults which do exist. 
The mother should visit the kindergarten fre- 
quently, see that the child is not overtired 
by this or that exercise, that the room is not 
overheated, and that the eyes of the child are 





not strained by pricking, that most objection- 
able employment, in the judgment of the ocu- 
list. See, in short, that the little school is. 
doing its best for the child. When a kinder- 
garten is of the right sort, with a wise woman 
at its head whose common-sense is her crown 
of glory, it is a valuable help to the mother 
and lays a good foundation for future school- 
work. 

After the kindergarten, what? The merits 
of public and private schools are then to be 
weighed, and the choice between them is not 
one to be settled superficially. Many fathers 
have a feeling of loyalty to our public-school 
system, and think it must be upheld at all 
cost, but sometimes a mother hesitates. The 
discipline of a public school is excellent for 
most children. The inability to excuse one’s 
self for tardiness, the necessity ‘to obey 
promptly, the rigidity of the system of grad- 
ing, are admirable for the normal, healthy, 
easy-going boy or girl. The text-books are 
good, and the teaching systematic and 
thorough. The question is really largely one 
of locality. In a small town the public 
school is usually very satisfactory, often the 
pride of the place for excellence of building 
and equipment. Where such conditions exist 
there is little with which to find fault. But 
in cities it is very different. There the 
schools are seriously overcrowded; three chil- 


‘dren often sit in seats intended for two. 


Frequently the light is dim, the ventilation 
imperfect, the water-supply poor, the sanitary 
arrangements miserably inadequate. The 
teacher is able to do little more than keep 
order and teach in a daily routine. The 
child’s tastes are naturally ignored. Indi 
vidual weaknesses, such as slight deafness or 
short-sightedness, are too frequently over- 
looked. With the best of intentions the 
teacher finds it impossible to meet the needs 
of her pupils. 

On the other hand, neither does the ordinary 
private school give us the solution of the 
difficulty. To fly blindly to that would be a 
serious mistake. True, good light, water, air, 
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and sanitary conditions in general may be ex- 
pected. There are also more teachers in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils than in the 
public schools, and more liberal appliances. 
There will also probably be a physicai di- 
rector who will discover and possibly correct 
the child’s physical defects. But by way of 
offset to these advantages, there is apt to be 
far too much coddling of the child in the 
private school. Tardiness is overlooked, half- 
learned lessons are excused, marks and reports 
are too optimistic. That it is mistaken kind- 
ness to make too smooth the path of learning 
is shown in after years when the pupil of the 
small private schooi fails to pass his college 
examinations. 

What, then, shall we do? There is but one 
remedy for the evils of either system, and that 
a partial one at best—the personal super- 
vision of the parent. If a mother frequently 
and strenuously complain to the principal of 
a public school, as well as to the teacher at the 
head of the room, that the ventilation is poor, 
it is certain to improve. If, in the private 
school, she insist that tardiness is not to be 
excused, and that reports are to exactly repre- 
sent the facts, her wishes will be respected. 

Nothing can take the place of the parent’s 
acquaintance with the child’s teachers and 
surroundings. Difficult as is specialization in 
a publie school, even there, if a mother insist 
that her boy does not understand fractions, 
she will find that in some way he will receive 
a little extra instruction on the subject. 

The large private school of perhaps two 
hundred pupils probably comes nearest to giv- 
ing the perfect conditions. There discipline 
is sufficiently rigid, hygienic arrangements are 
good,and enough teachers are employed so that 
each child may receive individual attention. 
Such schools are high-priced, but one may 
better economize anywhere than in a child’s 
education. Whatever the school, however, let 
us repeat that the child needs the constant 
supervision of the parent. Many a fault 
which defies correction of teacher or mother 
alone yields to a combined assault. Both dis- 
cipline and study are simplified if mother, 
teacher, and pupil understand all three are 
working together intelligently and earnestly. 

A child’s home work counts for much in 
his school life. It may be a great help, or it 
may be worse than useless. The hour for the 
work should not be directly after school, for 
the afternoon should be spent in the open air 





as far as possible; nor should the evening be 
spent in study. The best time seems to be 
from five to half past six o’clock. Then 
the child is refreshed by play, and finds study 
no great hardship. If-he has a perfectly quiet 
place for work he will accomplish more then 
than in three hours at another time in the 
midst of confusion. 

The studying of two children together 
should not be permitted. One can in this 
way slide over difficulties which should be 
wrestled with alone. 

Nor should the parent be too ready to give 
help. A father may work out problems in 
arithmetic with his son to the boy’s ultimate 
loss. A word of explanation should not be 
denied, but a child should be taught to depend 
on itself as far as possible. 

The outlook of a child’s education should 
be in mind from the first. Of course health 
has much to do with this. Without a strong 
physique and steady nerves we can hope for 
but little. But with the normal, healthy boy 
or girl what course shall one follow? Shall 
the boy look forward to business or a profes- 
sion? Shall the girl prepare for college? To 
answer these questions you must know your 
child. By the time it is ten or twelve, its 
mind will be sufficiently developed to suggest 
the proper course. Generally speaking, the 
broader the education the better one’s prepara- 
tion for life. A college course should be held 
up as desirable, and a child’s mind drawn tow- 
ard it if possible. When no great distaste for 
exact studies shows itself, and a child is a 
good average student, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in shaping its course toward that goal. 
In this case the teacher should be conferred 
with early, and emphasis laid on those studies 
which especially fit one for the college exam- 
inations. To allow the matter to lie in abey- 
ance until the boy or girl is fifteen is a mis- 
take which will then probably prove to be be- 
yond remedy. 

The child’s greatest help in its education 
is found in the sympathy it receives at home. 
The parent who listens to the recital of the 
story of the discovery of America as to some- 
thing new and thrilling lays the foundation 
for the love of history. The child whose first 
prize is received with enthusiasm by his par- 
ents is half-way toward another. By believing 
in our children’s abilities and stirring their 
ambition—never their vanity—we set their 
feet on the road to success in their school life. 
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THE WORLD'S CONVENTION OF THE W.C.T.U. 


BY REBECCA A, INSLEY, THE OFFICIAL REPORTER 


HE ancient city of Edinburgh, 

on its masculine side, though 
accustomed enough to armies 
of reformers and accustomed 
to being an important part 
of them, has still been some- 
what surprised at the army of women re- 
formers represented in the world’s conven- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held there last month. The Scotch- 
man has been quick to fight for his country’s 
freedom, he has sprung like a tiger at the 
throat of the oppressor of his religious 
liberty, but his mind has been slow to grasp 
the thought that his glass of whiskey was a 
thing of evil, a menace to his spiritual wel- 
fare and a reproach to his political liberty. 
From the laird of the mansion and the minis- 
ter of the kirk to the ploughman and the 
shepherd, the glass of whiskey has been tossed 
off “raw” with an easy complaisance and a 
keen appreciation not to be affected by ordi- 
nary attempts at reform. 

Then, too, he has been accustomed to see 
his wife meekly performing her household 
duties, quietly submissive to his will as law, 
and the bringing together of such a conven- 
tion of aggressive women has been a revela- 
tion to him which he will not soon forget. 
But he has exhibited a great interest in the 
proceedings, has allowed the women of his 
home to attend all of the meetings, and has 
taken to a study of the question in a steady 
way which argues much good to himself and 
to the cause. The feminine contingent has 
enjoyed its quiet triumph of a feminine vic- 
tory, has taken delight in the opportunity 
such a convention gives for actual contact 
with a great movement, and has done the 
honors of hospitality in a gracious, hearty 
way not at all associated with the general 
idea of the Scotch woman’s coldness and re- 
serve. ’ 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has never made a claim to being an 
organization of fashionable women. Women 
of wealth have been welcomed, but never 
especially sought after, and consecration to 
its principles has been the one great recom- 








mendation to its offices of counsel and ad- 
ministration. Therefore, one did not find at 
its great convention any unusual display of 
style, the rustling of many costly garments, 
and the flash of many jewels. The great As- 
sembly Hall of the Edinburgh Free Kirk, 
which holds nearly five thousand people, was 
crowded three times a day with throngs of 
earnest-looking women, modestly attired, 
upon whose faces shone a light of spiritual 
exaltation and religious fervor, and whose 
voices took up a prayer, a song, or a speech 
with the ease and power of the practical pub- 
lic orator. 

The statue of the commanding figure, aus- 
tere countenance, and uplifted arm of the 
stern, unrelenting John Knox, which met 
the eye when first coming through the Assem- 
bly Hall entrance, seemed a fitting symbol 
of the spirit within its walls, and it came to 
the mind of the onlooker as a thing of great 
appropriateness that the assembling should 
take place within a stone’s-throw of the scene 
of Scottish religious martyrdom. Yet it was 
an interesting study and a pleasant discovery 
to note the genuine feminine admiration of 
the handsome gowns worn by their acting 
president, Lady Henry Somerset, always an 
elegant lady of fashion, true to the traditions 
of her birth and social training, albeit a wo- 
man of rare spiritual development and tire- 
less energy in the doing of good. 

America, with its one hundred and thirty 
delegates, had the largest representation, but 
nearly every nation in the world sent its 
deputation. Presidents of national societies 
of temperance came from the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Victoria, Queensland, 
England, Scotland, South Australia, India, 
Germany, Japan, Norway, Tasmania, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Iceland, Newfoundland, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, Natal, Madagascar, and 
the Bahama Islands. Superintendents of the 
different departments of work, who are in 
constant communication with their co-labor- 
ers in all parts of the world, travelled from 
far and near to take part in the counsels, and 
four of the White Ribbon missionaries, re- 
turning from journeys around the world, 
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were at Edinburgh to receive their new 
commissions. 

Next to the president, Lady Henry Somer- 
set, the woman who attracted the most atten- 
tion was the president of the United States 
organization, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Port- 
land, Maine. Twenty years of public speak- 
ing have given her the ringing voice, the 
ready command of language, and the dignity 
of manner of the accomplished orator, while 
her administrative ability, development in 
years of State and national charity work, as 
well as temperance reform, have made her 
the tactfully-aggressive, broad-minded leader 
capable of inspiring unusual devotion and 
leading on her cause to unusual success. Miss 
Anna Gordan, who lived at Rest Cottage, 
Evanston, for many years as the beloved 
friend and confidante of Frances Willard, 
was surrounded with an interest, invested 
with a charm by the women, and made the 
recipient of their love in a manner possible 
only to the one representing most to them 
the life of their founder and lost leader. 


Miss Agnes Slack, the secretary, and one of 
the most tireless workers, divided honors with 
American women in labor and in receiving 


manifestations of love. She belongs to the 
best English type of the refined gentlewo- 
man who has received her woman’s liberty as 
a sacred trust to be devoted to good. Mrs. 
Lente-Stevenson, the President of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U., was one of the best 
speakers and most enthusiastic workers of 
the convention. 

In the reports of the superintendents in 
various departments it was learned what def- 
inite progress had been made. The establish- 
ment of the Evangelical Training School of 
the W. C. T. U. No. 463 West Thirty-Second 
Street, New York, by Bishop Fowler’s sister, 
Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, was reported with 
much pride as of especial interest in the 
United States. In co-operation with other 
organizations the American society had been 
largely influential in such good as the reduc- 
tion of nineteen per cent. in the total pro- 
duction of cigarettes in America during the 
last year, the successful crusade against 
gambling in Seattle, Washington, and the 
recent triumph of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at Michigan, by which all State insti- 
tutions having women or girls as inmates 
were required to employ women physicians. 
But of serious importance to the United 
States was the statement of Miss Jessie 
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Ackermann, acknowledged as an authority on 
such subjects, that her personal investiga- 
tions gave her statistics to prove that opium- 
eating was increasing to an alarming extent 
in the United States. The reports proved 
that the forces enrolled under the banner of 
the White-Ribboner’s motto, “ For God, and 
Home, and Every Land,” have been largely 
increased since the last convention, and that 
the missionaries have planted this standard 
i> many distant lands. 

The final settlement of the troublesome 
question of the Woman’s Temple at Chicago, 
which the United States organization under- 
took to buy from Marshall Field, means the 
abandonment of the project, decisively and 
irretrievably. Mrs. Matilda Carse, of Chi- 
cago, who championed the Temple scheme 
from its incipiency and beyond the time 
when it had proved to be a useless burden 
and a total financial failure, has, never- 
theless, always been able to summon a 
strong following at the national conventions, 
and to bring forward a violent opposition 
when attempts were made to throw off the 
burden. At the national convention held in 
Minneapolis there was almost a scandal over 
the fight between the two armies, but at the 
national convention held in Seattle last year, 
a vote was carried, although in the midst of 
excitement, and the Temple was abandoned. 
But the international society has just sanc- 
tioned this vote with so much unanimity of 
opinion as to make impossible the opening 
of the question again. It was conclusively 
shown, to the satisfaction of the world’s offi- 
cers, at any rate, that the scheme was too gi- 
gantie, and that the conditions were such as 
the W. C. T. U. could not meet with justice 
to the cause and its constituency. The old 
home of Frances Willard at Evanston, known 
as “Rest Cottage,” will be the Ameriéan 
headquarters for the world’s W. C. T. U., 
having already become the United States 
headquarters. 

The first session of the convention formed 
an all-day devotional service, and the day 
following was given to a memorial to Miss 
Willard. The Dowager Countess of Aberdeen, 
Mrs. Joseph Parker, and other persons lost to 
the cause since the convention at Toronto two 
years ago, were impressive to a degree not to 
be soon forgotten. The tributes paid to Miss 
Willard especially were of such singular 
beauty, and called forth by so great an over- 
flow of love that the most pessimistic observer 
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could not help being warmed by them. Miss 
Willard’s photograph, framed in white 
flowers kept fresh by loving hands, was the 
only one displayed in the great hall. Others 
there were of women prominent in every de- 
partment of women’s work, but, contrary to 
the usual custom at its conventions, the 
W. C. T. U. this year wanted in the main 
hall only the picture of Frances Willard. It 
was mounted high above the platform as the 
ordinary public mounts its fighting heroes. 

The most important address of the conven- 
tion was by Lady Henry Somerset, and it 
was, perhaps, the best speech she has ever 
made in her brilliant career. It was a me- 
morial to Frances Willard, whom she charac- 
terized as a “ Christian patriot, a worker for 
noble causes, a woman of marvellous energy, 
of clear and magnetic speech, of broad out- 
look and consecrated spirit, whose loss 
brought pain and sadness to the hearts of 
women who had never looked in her face, 
never touched her hand, never come into her 
inspiring presence, but who had known and 
loved her because her spirit was diffused 
wherever, by the work of women, humanity 
was upheld.” The transparency of her char- 
acter, the humanness of her nature, her 
yearning after the ideal, her selflessness, her 
profound belief in humanity, and the appeal- 
ing tenderness of her life, were brought out 
with an eloquence of language, a sense of per- 
sonal feeling, which made it a tribute im- 
pressive enough to appear sacred even to the 
indifferent. And it was strong enough to 
make a remarkable impression upon the audi- 
ence and to pass into the memory among the 
few things never to be forgotten. 

There were various social functions at 
which one was likely to hear a mingling of 
different tongues, from the broad Scotch 
which was wellnigh unintelligible, to the 
Icelandic which was wholly so. The Ice- 
lander wore her native costume, which was 
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a picturesque feature of every gathering. She 
has a bright, youthful face, and her flaxen 
braids were turned up under the close-fitting 
black cap with its gold tassels. She had a 
white head-dress with a white veil which she 
donned for state occasions, and a long green 
mantle bordered with a wide band of white 
fur. The gentle old face of Hannah White- 
hall Smith, the author of The Christian’s 
Secret of a Happy Life, beamed on the plat- 
form and in the drawing-room with a radi- 
ance sweet to behold, and wherever she sat 
she held a court of love which a queen might 
envy. The conservative doors of Edinburgh 
University were opened with a _ hospitality 
quite contrary to its ancient traditions 
against the aspiring woman, and Edinburgh 
ministers vacated their pulpits on Sunday 
for the W. C. T. U. women with as much 
grace as if it were a common thing to wel- 
ccme a woman preacher, instead of it being 
the most uncommon and contrary to all 
precedent. 

After the re-election of Lady Henry 
Somerset as president, and the election of 
Mrs. Stevens as vice-president, with most of 
the other offices remaining also unchanged, 
the delegates scattered to make the homeward 
journey by many and various routes of travel. 
The fifth biennial of the great organization 
founded by the American woman, Frances 
Willard, came to an end with the haste of de- 
parture, the bustle over material things, the 
dull care for ordinary objects, which consti- 
tute the prose of life. But the convention 
itself, as a memory and an influence, will be 
unique among all other such conventions, 
being the first one since the death of Miss 
Willard, when the wound made by her loss 
was still so sore that the meeting of her com- 
rades seemed to them at times merely to aug- 
ment their grief, and her life was viewed 
with a tenderness and an appreciation which 
few women in the world have inspired. 
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DOES NATURE NEED HELP? 


BY MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, M.D. 














7 ‘] S it necessary to plan for the 
Tio physical exercise of young 
1M) \K() children? Does not the nat- 
aris Ny ural instinct of a child call 

mm for activity enough to de- 





velop its body normally, with- 
out the provision of artificial means, or of 
special oversight on the part of the parent? 
These are questions often put by the careful 
mother, or teacher, anxious to do her whole 
duty intelligently. 

As with many other larger questions a 
simple “ yes” or “no” will not answer these, 
for the necessities of each case will naturally 
vary with the type of child and its environ- 
ment. A normal child in a state of nature 
would probably need no help, but would find 
ways and means innumerable for the active 
use of every part of its body. 

But the state of nature is a far-away coun- 
try which the average city child has never 
even seen in a vision, and for this child, 
limited in its instinctive activities, some arti- 
ficial provision for muscular activity is re- 
quired. Presumably normal in its love for 
exercise its needs are generally met by the 
use of a good gymnasium and by play in the 
parks. 

There is, however, another type of child, 
not confined to city or country, quite plainly 
marked in many households, for whom we 
must study to make out-door exercise attract- 
ive, if it is to grow and develop normally, 
a type that always requires a definite invita- 
tion to muscular activity. This may be called 
the in-door child. 

The in-door child is often intellectually 
precocious, enjoys reading and quiet house 
games, often prefers the company of its elders 
to that of other children. The family living- 
room, not the open air, is its ideal pleasure- 
ground. It will enjoy a walk out-of-doors, 
sedately, but seldom shouts, or runs about, 
and never spontaneously seeks active robust 
play in the back yard, field, or park. 

In the line of “ skilled labor” its muscular 
activities are excellent for its age. It can per- 
haps, draw well, or sew neatly, or play games 
requiring quick and dexterous movements, 


but it could not throw a ball straight to a 
comrade, or climb a ladder, or “shin up a 
tree” with the other boys, or hang from a 
branch. This type of child is often most 
interesting, but viewed from the stand-point of 
its own normal physiological development it 
is going wrong. 

It is developing the wrong set of activities 
first, that is, the skilled ones. It is using its 
smaller muscles, as those of the hand, and 
neglecting others at present more important, 
thereby developing brain centres that nor- 
mally come later in nature’s plan of develop- 
ment, instead of using large groups of 
muscles in coarser movements. In other 
words, such children need to exercise their 
arms and legs and trunk muscles if they are 
tc develop their organs well and gain co-or- 
dination, rather than to practise skilled move- 
ments which require small muscular but large 
mental outlay. 

The in-door child is apt to have poor chest 
development, and although not invariably 
delicate in appearance—for in sensible fami- 
lies it has been well fed and obliged to go out 
daily—it lacks that expression of vigor, 
subtle but real, which informs the figure of a 
robust child, or adult. 

The great problem in developing the in-door 
child is to interest it actively while out-of- 
doors. Sturdy, active play is the natural 
means of developing a child, and in the line 
of out-door play the in-door child lacks in- 
stinct and initiative. Climbing, jumping, 
hanging, ball-playing, exercises for which an 
out-door child would use every fence, tree, 
barn roof and field must be introduced to 
this other type deliberately, and this may be 
attractively accomplished by appliances which 
will make use of the same muscles under the 
guise of play. A practical way to interest 
and train these children is to make a minia- 
ture out-of-doors gymnasium of the back 
yard. The amount of apparatus introduced 
will vary with the available space and with 
the purse of the parent. A small outlay of 
space and money will provide for a seesaw, 
a ladder and a trapeze, which may be pur- 
chased outright, or may be made by the 
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family carpenter. A large ball should also be 
provided. 

Descriptions of many simple ball-games 
may be found in modern books on gymnastic 
games for children, and these should be 
taught if no one in the group already knows 
them. The interest in the flight of a ball 
and the penalties attending awkward hand- 
ling of it have a perennial fascination for 
normal children, to which even our house- 
loving child will succumb. 

It is taken for granted that the company of 
other children will be provided. The child 
will use the seesaw with pleasure having a 
comrade at the other end of the board, while 
the presence of the other apparatus will ex- 
cite curiosity, and the use of it by more active 
children a sense of competition, which in this 
case is most desirable. 

This type of child should not, however, 
be forced to undertake “ feats,” but, little by 
little, should be taught to climb the ladder, 
a few rounds only at: first, later half the as- 
cent, then all. The ladder should be set up 
against the fence at an angle of not over 
forty-five degrees, and less if the children 
are young or timid. Hanging from the under 
side, a foot or two from the ground, will be 
tried by some child—then a boy will climb 
the inside of the ladder, and later the timid 
child will be led on to attempt both of these 
exercises. The trapeze is used for a high 
swing, for climbing, and for hanging by the 
arms swinging the feet off from the ground. 

3oys will readily learn to “ chin ” on it. 

As strength and courage are gained, some 
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WHAT MAY BE DONE IN A BACK YARD GYMNASIUM. 
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simple additions may be made to the outfit, if 
desired. A plank walk running from the lad- 
der-top along the fence, and ending in a 
hanging rope or a pole down which the gym- 
nast climbs to the ground, will be hailed with 
joy. This is suggested by dotted lines in the 
sketch. In gymnasiums instead of the board 
walk a Swedish ladder is often substituted— 
similar to a broad, strong trellis—in and out 
of which children climb at will. 

A horizontal bar may be set up later. 
The sketch shows one with the trapeze above 
it. The bar being adjustable can be removed 
and the trapeze used alone, or the trapeze 
may be tied to one side, leaving the space free. 
Children use the bar for hanging and for 
turning somersaults, and older boys for 
vaulting. A climbing rope can also be hung 
from the same cross-beam, as indicated in the 
sketch. 

Many of the feats on ladders and trapeze 
which seem adventurous to their elders, are 
easy and perfectly safe for children, who are 
naturally sure-footed and agile like other 
little animals, and are performed every day 
in gymnasium by young children, often with- 
out instruction. The in-door child should be 
encouraged to follow their example, -plus the 
instruction. 

Tact is indispensable, and in the beginning 
either a teacher for a short time to give con- 
fidence or some older member of the family 
experienced in simple movements should be 
present. Given the apparatus, however, ac- 
tive children love to invent their own exer- 
cises, and the in-door child will soon learn. 
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THE LADY. “ How 1s ir I NEVER SEE ANY OF MR. 
ANY OF THE GALLERIES?” 
THE ARTIST. “ HANGING IS TOO GOOD FOR THEM.” 


A REFLECTION 


“In your advertisement,’ said the man with 
the suave manner, as he entered the office of the 
ice company, “ you say that there are no mi- 
crobes on the ice that you furnish to your cus- 
tomers.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the treasurer, as he placed a 
blotter in front of his diamond stud so that the 
caller would not have to blink, “ and we stand by 
our assertion.” 

*I stand by it, too,” said the man with the 
suave manner, “and I have called to say that, 
as I have no fear of microbes, believing they are 
harmless, I wish you would direct your delivery 
man to leave at my residence, in the future, ice of 
such dimensions that two or three microbes, if 
they felt so inclined, could occupy it without 
unduly crowding each other.” 
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BRUSHSTREAK’S PICTURES HUNG IN 


THE TOTAL 


“ What has the hammock cost you?” 
“T have paid ten dollars, and owe 


WINGs. 

SWINGs. 
eighteen.” 

Wines. “ Twenty-eight dollars is an outra- 
geous price to pay for the miserable thing!” 

Swines. “It isn’t when you consider that the 
surgeon has made six calls.” 


ECONOMY 


Brtttpo. “ You must be doing mighty well, 
old man, to be able to charter a yacht.” 

Capton. “Not at all. I’m doing it to save 
money.” 

* How’s that?” 

“I'm going to keep my wife at sea for a 
whole month.” 
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LENGTHY 


Sue. “How many years 
have we been acquainted ?” 

He. “I don’t know ex- 
actly—a great many.” 

Sue. “I feel already as if 
I had known you two or 
three days at the sea-shore.” 


A PEACEFUL EXIT 

“Did you have = any 
words with your mistress 
which caused you to leave 
your last place?” 

“Niver a wor-rd. Shure 
an’ oi locked her in the 
bath-room, and tuk all me 
things, and shlipped out as 
quiet as yez plase.” 


THE SUPREME TEST 


Copsie. “ It’s easy enough 
to ride in a car without 
aying your fare—just look 
blankly at the conductor.” 
Stone. “Have you ever 
tried it when you didn’t 
have any money in your 
pocket ?” 





USUALLY THE CASE 
LitrLteE Emer. “ Papa, 
what is a plagiarist?”’ 
PROFESSOR BROADHEAD. 
“ A writer of plays, my son. 
Now, run away and play, for 
I am very busy.” 


KNEW HIS’ BUSINESS 

Epiror. “This story is 
too long. You must cut it 
one-half.” 

Avutuor. “ What shall I 
take out?” 

Epitor. “Oh, everything 
you think is good.” 


HIS OPINION 
FARMER HORNBEAK. 
“What's your city nephew's 
business ?” 
FarRMER Gapp. “ Why, he 
plays golf most of the time.” 
FARMER HORNBEAK. 
“Huh! That ain’t a busi- 
ness—it’s a disease!” 


UNNECESSARY 

Mrs. Bennam. “Our boy 
doesn’t seem to learn to 
talk.” 

BENHAM. “ Well, what’s 
the use of his learning: 
he'll probably marry some 
day?” 





MAJOR WOOD. “ Corporat, 
THE PRISONER UNNECESSARILY!” 
“ PLEASE, SIR, 
STRUCK A KNOT.” 


IN JOCUND VEIN 


THE DESERTER’S DOOM 


I’M VERY SORRY, 


DON’T PROLONG THE 


put I CAN’T HELP 
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Women’s Colleges and Child Culture 

RECENT lucid contribution ‘to the 
A science of child culture is from the 

pen of Dr. Maurice de Fleury, a 
famous French physician and nerve specialist. 
Dr. de Fleury lays down a general principle 
which no one is disposed to dispute—that the 
secret of a child’s right development is a 
sound body and rational relations with his 


parents. Much that is commonly interpreted 
as evil in a child, Dr. de Fleury, by a 


thorough knowledge of the physical organism, 
claims is due to ignorance in dealing with the 
physical constitution of the child, or else to 
disordered physical conditions. Anger, for 
example, is an attack of the nerves. It may 
be caused by over-stimulation, or by neuras- 
thenia. Cowardice, lying, and laziness in a 
child commonly result, in the first instance, 
from general debility. 

Having assured the child’s health of body, 
the rest, Dr. de Fleury points out, depends 
on guiding his reason to perceive the conse- 
quences of a wrong act. Thus right-doing 
becomes a matter of preference with him. 
Virtue is a stete of free intelligence, not a 
limitation imposed by fear of punishment. 

The views which Dr. de Fleury proves with 
exceptional clearness are put forth by so 
many authorities to-day, one wonders why it 
is that a single unruly, unhappy child and his 
unsuccessful, disheartened mother remain in 
the world. The answer doubtless is, women 
begin the study of child culture too late. Its 
practical application to life is not under- 
stood, and its social value is not appreciated. 
The man who would undertake to be a phy- 
sician by going among the sick and study- 
ing medicine while assuming the responsi- 
bility of healing, would be promptly arrested 
or put into an asylum. No less complex in 
character, calling for no less technical know- 
ledge on many subjects, and precipitating 
consequences no less vital to the individual 
and society, is the profession of motherhood. 
Yet not one woman in a thousand seeks to fit 
herself for this profession until she is en- 
gulfed in its responsibilities. Mothers’ con- 
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gresses and mothers’ clubs aim to come to 
the rescue of this position of women. Why 
do not women’s colleges do the same ? 





Benevolent Loan Associations 

WOMAN writer in a current review 
urges the establishment in the United 
States of a system of loan associations which 
shall make it possible for the poor man, like 
the rich cne, to borrow money on business 
terms as necessity arises. The demand is for 
something to take the place of the extortion- 
ate pawn shop, where the poor deposit their 
personal effects as security for a loan on 
which they are charged as high as 43 per cent. 
Institutions meeting this necessity are com- 
mon abroad, and have been attempted with 

varying success in a few American cities. 

A number of charitable women in Chicago 
have recently put in operation a loan associa- 
tion on a small scale. The capital is supplied 
by annual contributions of from five to ten 
dollars. Loans limited to ten dollars and 
payable in weekly instalments are made in 
business form, in so far as is compatible with 
the charitable purpose of the institution. 
The borrower gives his note, which is en- 
dorsed by some responsible person, but is not 
otherwise secured and does not bear interest. 
The merits of this operation have been found 
to be that thus the wants of the respectable 
poor are met in a way not to degrade their 
proper self-esteem. Their temporary ne- 
cessities may often be bridged by a small 
loan, without which, eventually destitution 
and desperation would lead them perhaps to 
pauperdom and crime. Also the Chicago 
association has demonstrated that rendering 
assistance to the degenerate poor by means of 
loans is a fruitful way of arousing these un- 
fortunates from the moral lethargy of their 
condition, and awakening in them some de- 
gree of pride in being self-supporting. 

It is the opinion generally, of those who 
have made a practice of accommodating the 
poor with loans, that the effect is not to di- 
minish thrift or to encourage dishonesty. In- 
dividual instances of abuse of the system of 

















course occur. But those who have the ex- 
perience on which to base an opinion declare 
the poor man is just as anxious to pay his 
debts as the rich one. 


Foot-binding and the Boxers 

T is a man who has said, “ Wherever I want 

to know what men really are, I consider 
what they have made of their women.” In 
this connection the women of China explain 
what seems to us incomprehensible atrocities 
the Boxers have committed upon foreigners 
during the present uprising. The foot-bind- 
ing which is practised upon Chinese women 
is a revelation of the causes and character 
directing the butchering of human life now 
going on in the Flowery Kingdom. 

Various pretty mythical stories are told of 
the origin of foot-binding, but no charm of 
romance detracts from the horrible operation 
involved in reducing the normal size of a 
woman’s foot to 2% inches, the prescribed 
proper limit in China. Binding begins when 
the little girl is two, six, or eight years of 
age, according to the practice in different 
parts of the country. A strip of strong white 
cotton cloth about three inches wide and two 
yards long is drawn as tightly as the child 
can bear, leaving the great toe free, but bind- 
ing all the other toes under the sole of the 
foot, so as to reduce the width of the foot as 
much as possible, and eventually to make the 
toes peep out underneath the sole on the in- 
side of either foot. Each succeeding day the 
bandage is tightened both morning and night, 
and if the bones are refractory and spring 
back into their places on the removal of the 
bandage, sometimes a blow is given with the 
heavy wooden mallet used in beating clothes. 

After the first year the binding is adjusted 
to shorten the foot, being so wrapped as to 
bring the ball of the foot and the heel close 
together. This form of bandage is worn for 
three years. During these years the little 
girl goes about leaning heavily on a stick or 
carried on a man’s back, or she sits sadly cry- 
ing. Mothers commonly sleep with a stick by 
the bedside with which to get up and beat the 
child should she disturb the household by her 
wails, and she is often put to sleep in an out- 
house. Her only relief is from opium or 
from hanging her feet over the edge of her 
wooden bedstead, to stop the circulation. The 
Chinese havea saying, “ For each pair of 
bound feet there has been a whole kang (or 
big bath) of tears.” 
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When the feet are unbandaged, toes, and 
not seldom one or both feet, drop off. Gan- 
grene has set in, and blood-poisoning so fre- 
quently results that one out of ten Chinese 
girls dies from binding. When they survive, 
they suffer serious maladies due to the un- 
natural strain of balancing themselves on 
their tiny, ill-shapen feet. Since 1867 there 
have been several anti-foot-binding societies 
in China. They have made some progress 
against the hideous practice, but a great 
obstacle is, Chinese are so subject to the cus- 
toms of their old civilization that the girl 
whose feet are not bound has no marriage 
prospects. 

A full realization of this torture Chinese 
compel their women—their wives, their 
daughters whom they love—to endure, strikes 
terror to the heart of the civilized nations 
that have men, women, and children dwelling 
at the mercy of the Boxers in China to-day. 


Concerning Society 

“ COCIETY Leaves Town.” This head-line 

appears at the top of a page in any met- 
ropolitan paper. One gets forthwith the star- 
tling impression of a deserted city. Behold a 
riddle! Society leaves town: we remain in 
town. What then are we? What then is so- 
ciety ? 

Society is the profession of pleasure-seek- 
ing. Like the legal or medical, or any other 
profession, it requires certain training and a 
certain equipment. The equipment neces- 
sary to society is wealth. The training in- 
dispensable is skill in being pleased. Those 
who are not of this profession are surprised 
and dissatisfied when by accident they are 
plunged for the nonce into society. It bores 
them. They wonder why others seem to find 
it worth while. 

Then, because the instruments of society 
are glittering baubles, which they find silly, 
they conclude they are superior to society. 
They grow cynical about it, and parade its 
failure to attract them. The truth is merely 
that they lack the training that fits them for 
the profession. They lack the art of being 
pleased—a very valuable art it is too. Just 
as one needs to know a little something about 
law, a little something about medicine, for 
the sake of general information, it were well 
if one realized the same general benefit there 
is in knowing something of the profession 
which succeeds by understanding how to be 
pleased. 
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BY 
SALADE RAVIGOTE 


LEAN two large heads of white lettuce, 
( remove the stems of the large leaves, cut 
the leaves in four pieces. Keep the heart 
large enough to be cut in four pieces. Wash in 
ice-water, and drain in the salad-basket or shake 








SALADE RAVIGOTE. 


gently in a clean towel, taking care not to bruise 
the leaves. Peel and slice thin two cucumbers 
of medium size, and put in a bowl with one tea- 
spoonful of salt and a few lumps of ice, for two 
hours before using. When ready, drain in 
colander and wipe lightly with a towel. Pre- 
pared in this way cucumbers are easy to digest. 
Peel and slice the largest radishes of a bunch. 
Keep the smaller ones whole and -trim them 
prettily to decorate the salad. Leave in ice- 
water until ready to use. Cut in thin slices one- 
half pint of cold boiled potatoes, cut in thin 
strips two inches long one-half pound of cold, 
lean, cooked ham, and one-quarter pound of 
cold smoked tongue. Arrange all in a salad- 
bowl as illustrated, putting the nicest pieces on 
top. Set in ice-box until time to serve. 

Make and keep cold the following dressing: 
Crush in a bowl the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs and also the yolk of a raw one. Add slowly 
four table-spoonfuls of olive oil, stirring to a 
smooth paste. Add one teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard. Mix well with this one small green onion, 
one table-spoonful of gherkins, one table-spoon- 
ful of parsley, all chopped fine; one clove of 
garlic, one teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful 
of white pepper. At the last stir in two table- 
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spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar. 
ing over the salad. 
the garlic clove. 
at the table. 


Pour this dress- 
When ready to serve remove 
The salad must only be stirred 
Any cold roast meat may be used 


instead of the ham and tongue, making the salad 
a very palatable one, and also quite inexpensive. 


VEAL ESCALOPS WITH CREAM SAUCE 


Cut three pounds of cutlet veal into twelve 
even, oblong, or oval slices, not too thick, flat- 
tening them into shape with a kitchen knife 
dipped in cold water. Season each piece on both 
sides with a half salt-spoonful of pepper and a 
whole one of salt. In a saucepan melt two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and put in the slices, taking 
care that they do not touch each other. Cook 
over a moderate fire four minutes on each side. 
When done they should not be brown. Remove 
and dress on a hot platter crown-shape as illus- 
trated. 

For the cream sauce, put in a small saucepan 
one table-spoonful of butter and one of flour. 
Cook four minutes, stirring well with a wooden 
spoon, but do not let it brown. Pour slowly 
over while stirring half a pint of hot broth and 
one-half pint of good cream. Cook slowly ten 
minutes. Mix well in a bowl the yolks of two 
eggs, two table-spoonfuls of raw cream, one 
table-spoonful of butter; remove the gravy from 
the fire and add this thickening, stirring con- 
stantly. Pour the sauce, which should be thick 
and rich, over the hot escalops. This is a savory 
dish for an evening supper prepared in a chafing- 
dish. Any roasted white meat left over from 
the previous day may be used instead of the 





VEAL ESCALOPS, CREAM SAUCE. 

veal. Cut the meat in thin slices and put them 
in the gravy before adding the thickening. To 
remain tender the dish should not at any time 
be brought to the boiling-point, but should be 
kept at a good steady heat all the time. 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS 


EWS from China continues to afford scant 
N solace to the civilized world. Minister Wu 

has conveyed to the United States Depart- 
ment of State a document purporting to be.an 
imperial decree, which disclaims all responsi- 
bility on the part of the Chinese government 
for the anti-foreign outbreak. This imperial de- 
cree, admitting that it is authentic and correct 
in its statements, alters nothing in the situation 
save what pertains to the technicalities which 
define a state of war. For all practical pur- 
poses, war bitter and great exists in China. In 
no uncertain terms the Emperor of Germany 
announces his determination to make war upon 
China till the last drop of the blood of the 
butchered Baron Von Ketteler is avenged. The 
German East Asiatic squadron has sailed for 
China, and additional forces are speedily to fol- 
low. German trade already suffers in conse- 
quence of disorders in China, which causes busi- 
ness interests to support patriotism in a deter- 
mined policy of self-defence. Japan has landed 
a large army which has joined the allied forces 
at Taku. The number of American troops int 
tended for China is about 12,000 if the present 
plans of the administration remain unchanged. 
The action of the allied forces at Tien-tsin is said 
to be greatly embarrassed for want of proper or- 
ganization and the establishment of a recognized 
leader. It is evident that enormous loss of 
human life must result from political rivalries 
and jealousies among the powers which engage 
to wage the war of civilization in China. Russia 
is alike distrustful of Japan and Germany, and 
if a clash of two or more of these most strongly 
represented powers as the war proceeds is avert- 
ed, it will be due no doubt to the clearly an- 
nounced policy of the United States which makes 
this country stand for the preservation of China 
from further territorial encroachments by other 
nations, and thus arrays the United States 
against any power that may strive to pursue a 
self-seeking course in China. The Empress Dow- 
ager is reported now as alive and actively en- 
deavoring to reconcile Prince Tuan, officer in 
command of the Boxers, with Prince Sheng, officer 
in command of the loyal troops at Peking. Prince 
Sheng has since been reported dead. But all news 
emanating from Peking is so contradicted, none 
has weight. 

In Tien-tsin the position of the allied forces 
is so threatened by the Chinese that women and 
children—all who would go—have been sent 
away. Many wives whose husbands were kept 
on duty at Tien-tsin refused to depart. The 
Americans, Japanese, and*German war-boats re- 


ceived their people. Much criticism was heaped 
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upon the British who refused to receive the refu- 
gees of their own people on the half-empty Brit- 
ish fleet in the harbor, compelling women with 
their children, accustomed to luxury, to sleep 
huddled together on the decks of a dirty freighter. 

The Chinese anti-foreign sentiment threatens 
to precipitate trouble in the United States. It is 
alleged, though Minister Wu denies the report, 
that the Boxers have a large number of sym- 
pathizers among the Chinese in this country, who 
are secretly organizing and subscribing con- 
siderable sums of money for any purpose their 
cause may deem necessary. On the other hand, 
bitter feeling among a certain class of Americans 
threatens to cause mobs to attaci. the Chinese. 
Such action the government is determined to 
avert, as any riot which would result in citizens 
of China being killed by United States citizens 
in this country would seriously embarrass the 
problem in diplomacy the United States will have 
to settle with China when the uprising there 
shall have been suppressed, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

HE Anglo-American alliance against which 

jingo politicians of the United States rail, is 
fast becoming an every-day incident of the per- 
sonal experience of the people. The Society of 
American Engineers has been holding its annual 
session in London, and the Society of Christian 
Endeavorers, 10,000 strong, a great majority 
Americans, is assembled in a world’s convention 
at London. 

Then recently London has been absorbed in the 
action of William Waldorf Astor, who realizes 
precisely what all intense Americans claim will 
come of too friendly intercourse with Great Brit- 
ain—denationalization. Some years ago Mr. 
Astor, alleging that the United States is not a fit 
place for a gentleman to live in, proceeded to 
England, forswore his mother-country, took the 
oath of allegiance to the Queen, purchased an 
ancestral home, and by a lavish expenditure of 
money otherwise established himself abroad as 
in Mr. Astor’s opinion becomes a gentleman. 
Now, alas! London is agreeing with the intense 
American who all along has said Mr. Astor does 
not himself know what belongs to the estate of a 
gentleman. Sir Archibald Berkley Milne, a Brit- 
ish naval officer of high rank and distinguished 
service, attended a concert at Mr. Astor’s resi- 
dence on the verbal invitation of Miss Astor and 
of an intimate aristocratic friend of the Astors 
whom Captain Milne accompanied. But Mr. As- 
tor himself not having issued a formal invitation 
to the gentleman, he chose to consider that Cap- 
tain Milne had intruded unwarrantably upon his 
hospitality, and so expressed himself in print in 
the Astor official organ, the Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Captain Milne explained and apologized tq Mr. 
Astor, who, however, declined to alter his code of 
decorum or in any degree to yield in his severe 
adherence to the same. Consequently all London, 
all clubdom in particular, where Captain Milne 
is highly esteemed, is in arms against Mr. Astor. 
The affair even caused greater excitement in the 
smart set of London than the fact that the 
Prince of Wales has invented a new frock coat— 
a single-breasted garment like that worn by the 
English clergy, which so parsonizes the Prince’s 
appearance as to confuse the minds of his closest 
friends and most ardent imitators. 

A recent Anglo-American incident of serious 
import is the movement among the working-men 
in London to establish in this country a work- 
ing-men’s college like Ruskin Hall, an institution 
established a number of years ago at Oxford for 
British working-men by an American, Walter 
Vrooman of St. Louis. Ruskin Hall has been an 
eminent success in spite of opposition both from 
conservative intellectual elements, such as Ox- 
ford University, and from various labor elements 
either ignorant or suspicious of its motives. The 
institution provides a college where working- 
men may live and study, or by correspondence 
pursue the prescribed courses which comprise in- 
struction in sociology, English Constitution, and 
rear history, English industrial history, three 
anguages—English, French, and German; mathe- 
matics and logic. The expense is nominal. All 
the household labor of the college is performed 
by the male students. Not a woman labors on 
the place. Thus incidentally, resident students 
acquire, in addition to the regular course, practi- 
cal knowledge of domestic science. Two promi- 
nent English labor leaders—C. W. Bowerman, 
Secretary of the London Society of Compositors, 
and James Sexton, Secretary of the National 
Dock Laborers’ Union—have arrived in the 
United States to make preliminary arrangements 
for the American Ruskin Hall, which is to be 
located at St. Louis, in compliment to the founder 
of the British institution who came originally 
from St. Louis. The plan includes extending the 
system to other cities, where eventually it is 
hoped to erect other working-men’s colleges. The 
$20,000 necessary to start the St. Louis college 
is said to be guaranteed, the most of it having 
been subscribed in shillings and pence by the 
working-men students of Ruskin Hall. Various 
criticisms are made of the proposed venture in 
America. The movement, however, expressive of 
mutuality among the working-men of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States is significant of what 
it might be possible to accomplish in the way of 
an Anglo-American trades union. 





AT THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


ULY 14 the anniversary of the fall of the 

Bastile was celebrated at Paris with excep- 
tional brilliancy this year. This is the great 
national féte of the French, corresponding to the 
American Fourth of July. The part the gov- 
ernment—national and municipal—takes in the 
day’s festivities is interesting and unique to 
Americans. There was a review of the garrisons 
of Paris at Long Champ which attracted more 
than 100,000 spectators. But the street celebra- 
tions were most distinctly French. Paris was 
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a blaze of illuminations; arches and ribbons and 
festoons of colored lights made night more brill- 
iant than day in the main thoroughfares of the 
city. Pyrotechnic displays were numerous and 
elaborate, and under the glow and glitter of it 
all were 160 open-air balls. Every square and 
open space at the intersection of streets was 
turned into dancing-grounds, and here the people 
made merry to music furnished by the city. The 
government theatres and others were also free 
to the people, Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin 
acting at these gratuitous performances. Nor 
did the government stop with furnishing the 
spectacle of splendid illumination and the in- 
spiration of music, the dance, the opera, the 
drama, free to the people. There was an exhibi- 
tion of charity—the mantle of charity envelop- 
ing the ermine of justice—provided by the gov- 
ernment. The President of France caused the 
national holiday to be a day of thanksgiving for 
450 prisoners who were either pardoned or had 
their terms of punishment reduced commemora- 
tive of the dawn of the Revolution. 

As usually happens sooner or later to all men 
who direct the expenditures of the nation’s 
wealth for any purpose, the commissioner in 
charge of the United States’ exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition is being criticised right and left. 
Whatever the cause, our exhibit at Paris is now 
generally conceded to be by no means commensu- 
rate with our industrial greatness and to be a sad 
reflection on American art. The buildings are 
very large. For the rest—the rest is such as to 
create an impression abroad which is admirably 
conveyed in a criticism made by a secretary of 


‘the French embassy to the United States visiting 


recently in Paris. “Have you seen the United 
States government building?” said a man from 
Chicago to the Frenchman; 

“Oh yes, I have seen it.” 

“ What do you think of it?” 

“Oh, I think it is—big.” 

Americans in Paris are vigorously resenting 
that this country has not more adequate repre- 
sentation at the Exposition. One says in a New 
York paper, “Such is the architectural enormity 
of the United States Pavilion, the American 
eagle does not soar, but squats on its summit, 
and if the equestrian image of George Washing- 
ton that is erected overlooking the Seine were 
quickened with life, the father of our country 
would spur his horse into the river and die 
rather than stand for such art as passes for 
American in Paris.” 


COLONIAL INCIDENTS 


CHOES from the colonies of the United States 

demonstrate the need of increased military 
forces in the Philippines. The present force is 
said to be not large enough to garrison more 
than one-half the important towns, and in some 
of the most important islands only the commer- 
cial posts are occupied. “ More soldiers” is the 
demand which is coming to General MacArthur 
from every department of the islands. 

A dramatic encounter with the Filipinos is re- 
ported at Batoe. A priest, Aglipay, who has pro- 
claimed himself archbishop of the Philippines, 
was in command of a native body of troops which 
approached the Americans in three lines behind 




















an advance-guard of women. The Americans be- 
lieved that this advance-guard was men disguised 
in women’s clothes and fired upon them. Few 
were injured, as with the first fire the women 
threw themselves flat on the ground. Thus the 
threat Kruger made of causing the British to 
conquer at a. cost that “ would stagger human- 
ity "—shooting women despatched to face the 
enemy—turns out to be an actual experience of 
American conquest in the Philippines. 


TROUBLES OF OUR OWN 


HILE we are taking our part in the world’s 

concern about the famine in India, foreign 
revolutions, and the atrocities of the Chinese, we 
have also to attend to some minor troubles of our 
own along the lines of the great world-horrors. 
In Arizona famine follows a drought which, af- 
fecting a broad area of country, is especially de- 
structive in the land where the Pima Indians 
dwell. The crops here have failed hopelessly; 
cattle have died by the thousands; and in a way 
small as pertains to the whole number afflicted, 
but no less momentous to each individual, the 
Pimas repeat the history of the famine-stricken 
people of India. 

In the Cape Nome district of Alaska there is 
destitution little less than famine, accompanied 
by prevalence of typhoid and small-pox amount- 
ing almost to a plague. Thousands of ill-equip- 
ped poor men have gone to seek a fortune in the 
new gold-fields at Cape Nome. Every vessel that 
sails to this point—and steamship companies are 
doing a lively business—brings hundreds of steer- 
age passengers and as many stowaways as can 
cunningly elude the vigilance of the ship’s offi- 
cials. Gold is not to be scooped up in the sand 
when the steamer’s gang-plank drops, as the de- 
luded fortune-hunters fancy, and the cost of liv- 
ing, while the poor man works and waits to find 
his Alaskan Golconda, threatens him with starva- 
tion and death. Bread is 25 cents a loaf, meat 75 
cents to $1 a pound, and other things ac- 
cordingly. Such is the widespread suffering at 
Nome, the Treasury Department seeks to dis- 
courage further emigration there, and at the 
same time is endeavoring to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the place. 

Less to be feared, perhaps, than the Boxers, 
but as barbaric in spirit, is an uprising of the 
Indians on Red Lake in the Northwest. Various 
tribes to the number of about 300, it is thought, 
are assembled; the squaws and pappooses have 
been sent out of harm’s reach, and the braves 
who remain are engaged in war-dances; their 
shouts and their rifles can be heard a distance 
of three miles. The white settlers in the vicinity 
are preparing for an attack. A petition has been 
sent to the Governor asking that a detachment of 
State troops be immediately sent to assist them. 
Illicit sale of whiskey to the Indians is sup- 
posed to be the cause from which the trouble 
arises. 


BRITISH DISASTER IN AFRICA 


H fger Boer war continues in spite of all the 
victories that have been won and the speedy 
establishment of peace that was hoped would 
follow. On July 11 the Boers took Nitral’s Nek 
from Lord Roberts’s army, which was garrisoned 
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by a squadron of the Scots Grays, with two guns 
of a battery of the Royal Artillery and five com- 
panies of the Lincolnshire regiment. The casual- 
ties were heavy, and the effect of the whole action 
very depressing upon the British mind that is 
eager to believe the end of war at hand. This 
victory of the Boers was won by wearing khaki 
uniforms, which tricked the British, who mistook 
the enemy for their own troops. 

Lord Roberts has been suffering from a serious 
malady, and though now better, is still weak. 
Recent reports allege that the British forces are 
weakened by want of harmony among officers in 
command of the long line of the army which 
stretches out such magnificent distances that, 
communication being difficult and jealousy ram- 
pant, disgruntled officers have the opportunity 
to make independent dashes, which they do al- 
most invariably with disastrous results. Also 
Lord Roberts experiences great difficulty in feed- 
ing his troops. The country in which they are 
has been eaten out—thoroughly denuded of sup- 
plies by the retiring Boers. hus the British 
soldiers are often more than half starved, and 
thus arises the extreme liability they display to 
enteric fever and other epidemics. The total 
number of Britishers sacrificed in the Boer war 
were by official count June 16, 7183 dead, and 
15,763 sent home as invalids—in total about 10 
per cent. of the whole number that has entered 
the army. 


THE BEAM IN JOHN BULL’S EYE 


HE British people in certain recent develop- 

ments contrast so oddly with the mission 
of improving humanity which they have under- 
taken in South Africa, and elsewhere that civili- 
zation appears backward in their sight. In the 
very war in South Africa which the British have 
been fighting in the interest of civilization it now 
appears gross inhumanity was shown the sick 
and wounded,of their army. Men with Roberts’s 
conquering hosts are said to have died in great 
numbers not from the shot of the enemy or from 
disease, but from lack of attention. ‘“‘ Without 
beds and without the necessary water-proof sheets, 
dying typhoid patients lay in several inches of 
mud, their faces black with flies, too sick to 
brush them off, trying in vain to dislodge them 
by painful twitching of the features.” A Parlia- 
mentary committee has been ordered to investi- 
gate charges made by Mr. Burdett Coutts against 
the army hospital corps. Cognizant of evils 
which would logically result from the exclusion 
of women from the army hospital service, the 
Matrons’ Council of London demands that a wo- 
man of skill and experience in nursing be placed 
on the investigating committee. 

Also in the municipality of London, the atten- 
tion of the British government is directed to the 
beam that is in its own eye, even while the mote 
remains to be plucked from the eye of uncivilized 
people of earth. It has been charged in Parlia- 
ment that immorality, blackmailing, and bribery 
of the police flourish in London, especially in the 
West End, to an extent which rivals the condi- 
tion of affairs lately found to prevail in the 
Tenderloin of New York. The Home Secretary 
will examine into the charges made which are 
generally known to be well authenticated. 
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BY MARGARET 


OUSEHOLD Economics was so well re- 
H ceived at the International Congress of 

Women at the Paris Expositien that Mrs. 
L. H. Larned, of Syracuse, president of the Na- 
tional Household Economic Association, who pre- 
sented the subject, has been invited to visit Ger- 
many, Holland, England, and Scotland, to tell 
women in these countries more about it. Mrs. 
Larned has accepted the invitation, and is now 
travelling through these countries sowing, as she 
journeys, what household economic seed she can. 
Her report at the autumn annual meeting of the 
association will be, in consequence, of special in- 
terest. Plans for this meeting, which will be 
held in Toronto, October 2, 3, and 4, are being 
rapidly completed. _The invitation to convene at 
that place was extended by the Mayor and Coun- 
cil of the city and the Household Economic As- 
sociation of Canada. There will be a day and 
evening session on each of the convention days, 
at which subjects germane to the purpose of the 
association will be discussed. The Toronto wo- 
men have planned much attractive hospitality 
for the entertainment of their sisters from the 
States. They are anticipating eagerly the visit 
of these women interested in this work, and 
earnestly desire to know all that is possible of 
its practical side in the United States. The Na- 
tional Household Economic Association is now in 
a most flourishing condition, and the October 
meeting promises to be one of the most inter- 
esting as well as the most fruitful of any ever 
held by the organization. The movement in be- 
half of household economics has spread slowly 
but surely throughout the country. The pioneer 
work of the organization has been well done, 
and it is now in the way of rapid, practical, and 
efficient development. 


In this connection the proposed work of the 
Nineteenth Century Club of Memphis, Tennessee, 
is impressive. This is one of the largest and 
most progressive clubs in the South, and has a 
brilliant record as a department club. Through 
its department of social economics it has per- 
fected plans to wrestle with the problems of do- 
mestie science through the next club year. The 
committee announced its work in May in order 
that the women of Memphis, whether members 
of the club or not, should consider and discuss 
the subject and be ready with suggestions for 
work in the autumn. The plan outlined is to 
solicit short papers from Memphis women on 
questions of household economics. The topics 
will be announced early in October, and ten 
days or a fortnight will be allowed in which to 
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receive the answers. It is proposed to repeat this 
programme several times during the winter. 
Competent judges of the answers will be pro- 
vided and prizes offered. The department will 
have two public Thursday afternoons at the club 
next winter. Subjects for consideration will be 
“Child Study ” and “ Employment in the House- 
hold.” Interesting papers and discussion are 
promised, and in addition the prize papers will 
be read. Toward the close of the year, in March 
or April, it is planned to hold a household fair, 
at which are to be exhibited the best pies. cakes, 
breads, jellies, and other dishes, together with 
examples of plain sewing, household notions, 
ete., that Memphis can produce. These things 
will be entered in competitive tests, and prizes 
and honors duly awarded. The fair, it is hoped, 
will serve a dual purpose, that of encourage- 
ment to excellence on household lines, and to add 
also to the funds accumulating for the new home 
of the club. 


The story of the rise and progress of the Vil- 
lage Library of Hackensack, New Jersey, should 
be an incentive to women working for the same 
end anywhere. Years ago the village received a 
bequest for educational purposes, which included 
a brick building on the main street of the vil- 
lage, that was to be devoted to the carrying out 
of the special plan of the trust. As this was 
before the perfected public-schoo] system of the 
country, the building was used as a private 
academy. Later the lower floor was given over 
to a publishing office, and on the second floor a 
publie library was started. Insufficient funds 
soon closed the library, and the educational im- 
petus planned by the testator seemed likely to 
lapse. Fourteen years ago several progressive 
young women of the village decided upon an at- 
tempt to revive the dormant library. Securing 
permission of the trustees, they formed an asso- 
ciation consisting of eighteen members, to be 
known as the Hackensack Library Association, 
duly officered and provided with working rules. 
They were confronted, as one of them says, “ by 
debts, dust, and dilapidation in the remnant of 
the old library.” Nothing daunted, the members 
set to work, did charwomen’s work in putting 
things in order, mended old books, covered the 
new ones obtained by the assistance of a few 
public-spirited citizens, and reopened the library. 
Then they canvassed the town and its vicinity 
for subscribers, and no book agent whose bread 
and butter depended on his work ever put more 
energy into his effort than did these young wo- 
men. For twelve years the margin for outlay 








and income was so narrow that no paid librarian 
could be employed; the members served in’ rota- 
tien gratuitously. The history of their effort 
during these years was continued struggle and 
hard work, in the face often of ridicule and mis- 
understanding, but the association persevered, 
conscious of its high purpose, and finally had the 
satisfaction to see the library established on a 
permanent and developing basis. To-day it has 
about five hundred subscribers, who pay each 
one dollar annually, and it receives a yearly ap- 
propriation from the village commission. 
Through frugal management it is able to employ 
a librarian, add about twenty-five new books a 
month, and keep an extensive list of periodicals 
on file. The reading-room is free to everybody, 
and its privileges are fully appreciated. Several 
of the original members of the association are 
still doing duty. The present officers of the as- 
sociation are: President, Miss Susan M. Taplin; 
vice-president, Miss J. H. Labough; secretary, 
Miss Marie Palmer; treasurer, Miss Fannie 
Conklin. 


An interesting department of the Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is its social-settle- 
ment work among the mountains. The report 
given at the recent annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Covington by the chairman of that 
committee, Miss Katherine R. Pettet, was thrill- 
ing and impressive. Miss Pettet’s eloquence as 
she told of the faithfulness and devotion of those 
isolated mountain-dwellers, their pathetic desire 
to learn to cook better, and sew better, and live 
better, and of their sorrow when the time for 
parting with their friends and teachers came, 
moved many of her hearers to tears. Nearly 
three hundred dollars was raised at the meet- 
ing to assist in the carrying on of this work, 
and Miss Pettet, Miss May Stone, and several 
kindergartners with their outfit returned this 
summer for a longer stay, to continue and de- 
velop the valuable effort. The work of the fed- 
eration is eminently altruistic. The field in 
Kentucky is ready, and the club women of the 
State are not shirking their responsibility and 
opportunity. The present chief officers of the as- 
sociation are: Mrs. A. M. Harrison, Lexington, 
Kentucky, president; Mrs. Moberly, of Bowling 
Green, first vice-president; Mrs. Dohrman, second 
vice-president. 


Bonny Kate Chapter, Daughters American 
Revolution, Knoxville, is pluming itself over the 
appointment of its regent, Miss Mary Boyce 
Temple, as a commissioner to the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Miss Temple sails early in August, and 
will brilliantly represent not only Tennessee 
Daughters, but Tennessee club women, as she has 
long been prominently identified with the club 
movement of the State. Miss Temple organized 
Bonny Kate Chapter, served as its regent for the 
first five years, when she was elected to the of- 
fice of vice-president-general of the National 
Daughters American Revolution. At the ex- 
piration of the term this spring, the local chap- 
ter promptly and flatteringly re-elected her as 
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its regent. The share of Bonny Kate Chapter 
in the recent Dewey celebration at Knoxville was 
very prominent. The second day’s festivities were 
in charge of the chapter. They took the form of a 
Farragut celebration day, and included a pil- 
grimage to the historic spot near Knoxville 
where the admiral was born. Judge Temple, the 
father of Miss Temple, delivered the address of 
the occasion, presenting to Admiral Dewey an 
exquisite miniature of his once superior officer. 
As the Manila hero looked upon it he seemed to 
lose all thought of his surroundings, exclaiming 
with deep feeling, “ How familiar are these fea- 
tures, and how often have I seen him with that 
noble expression!” Turning to the assembly he 
added, “ This miniature shall be placed in my 
own home as a beautiful and treasured souvenir 
of my visit here, and not with my other trophies 
and gifts in the national museum.” At the close 
of the exercises Miss Temple, as regent, pre- 
sented to Admiral and Mrs. Dewey a wreath of 
American Beauty roses, which they at once im- 
pressively placed upon the stone marking the 
birthplace. Bonny Kate Chapter has wide fame 
outside of its own State, and this, its latest 
honor and achievement, will not take away any 
of its lustre. Other officers of the chapter are: 
Mrs. Johnathan Tipton, vice-regent; Mrs. George 
McTeer, registrar; Miss Pauline Woodruff, sec- 


retary; Mrs. A. S. Birdsong, treasurer; Miss 
Helen Turner, historian. 
The League for Political Education in New 


York city has issued its programme for work 
for the coming year. Class-work and lectures 
begin early in November. Saturday morning ad- 
dresses will be continued and will include a 
course of six talks on the general subject, “A 
Study of the Social Unrest,” by John Graham 
Brooks. The separate topics are (1) “Is Society 
on Trial?” (2) “The Tragic Element in Indus- 


try”; (3) “ Economics and the New Politics ”; 
(4) “Race Discipline”; (5) “Things to Be 


Done”; (6) “Greater Remedies.” Other of 
these Saturday talks will be given on the city 
departments by commissioners. Mrs. Runkle’s 
and Miss Fielde’s regular classes in civie edu- 
cation and parliamentary law will be kept up, 
and evening classes popular last season will be 
resumed. A course of six lectures on “ Social 
Economics at’ the End of the Century,” based 
upon studies at the Paris Exposition, will be given 
by Robert E. Ely, and another course ‘of six on 
“ Famous Cities and their Governments” will be 
given by John Martin. In each case these lec- 
tures will be followed by a class for questions 
and discussion, and a course of reading is to 
be recommended and essays invited. The league 
will work in co-operation with the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, and unite with the City History Club in 
special civic work. The league issues an appeal 
for assistance in the work of the Penny Provi- 
dent Stations in the large department stores, 
asking for volunteers who are willing to give 
a few hours in the middle of the day once a 
week to this work. 


New Svusscorisper.—Books such as you want— 
“some practical and up-to-date book upon the 
subject of housekeeping and the management of 
servants ”’—are Housekeeping Made Easy, by 
Christine Terhune Herrick; The House Comfort- 
able, by Agnes Bailey Ormsbee; and Household 
Art, by Candace Wheeler. The price of these 
three books is the same—$1l. They are all pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers. 


A. A. M.—If you will look in the Bazar of 
November 4, 1899, you will find some specific di- 
rections about the care of the face. As for the 
use of hot milk, I know personally some women of 
phenomenal charm who use it with other things. 
Their plan is to heat the milk and with a soft 
white handkerchief dipped into it mop the skin. 
This is supposed to draw the pores together. I 
also know a handsome woman of seventy-five 
whose skin is much better than that of any of her 
daughters. She has never failed, winter or sum- 
mer, when coming in for the day, to bathe her 
face in water as hot as she could bear it. By 
many experts the best quality of cold cream is 
supposed to be better than anything else, but 
this is never left on overnight; otherwise it 
would settle in the pores and enlarge them. Af- 
ter it is masséd into the skin, the face is washed 
in warm water; sometimes a piece of ice wrapped 
in a towel is rubbed over the cheeks. This will 
bring a color lasting an evening, and many women 
wanting to look well at a dinner follow this plan, 
especially if they have been fatigued during the 
day and seem Brenton Cocoanut oil is good. 
Vaseline is never recommended, as it has a ten- 
dency to stimulate the growth of hair about the 
lips and cheeks. 


ANonyMovus.—It is difficult to understand from 
your letter exactly what your requirements are. 
You ask what is to be done to make your room 
harmonize with your possessions. Please let me 
say, without hurting your feelings, that the pos- 
sessions you name are not worth considering 
when so important a question as that of your 
walls has to be considered. You name almost 
nothing of any value except a table and desk and 
some hangings. Therefore consider nothing but 
your walls. As you have only imitation walnut, 
repaint the wood-work. I suggest white as being 
always sweet and wholesome, and because so few 
painters are equal to getting a proper tone in 
paint. Get rid of the stained glass, which is 
ugly—always get rid of ugly things, in fact— 
they contaminate the taste. After a while you 
become reconciled to them without ever knowing 
why you can do nothing with the room. Use a 
plain color on the walls with the white paint. 


S. H. E.—To relieve that awkward space be- 





tween the door and the bottom of the stairs, hang 
a curtain on one of those rods that, suspended 
from a hinged bracket, can swing in any direc- 
tion. 


Let it stand at right angles to the walls, 
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and on the side nearest the door put a table 
with a high jar of flowers. A tall and hand- 


some screen may be used instead of the curtain. 


If possible, choose for your hall with its walnut 
wood-work a paper giving colors of Spanish 
leather. Otherwise get a red burlaps with red 
on the floor and stairs. Paint the white marble 
mantel in the parlor. Matting, filling, or denim 
over a paper carpet-lining for your floors, your 
pretty rugs laid over. A yellow paper with 
broken figure, old-fashioned in design, but not 
too pronounced, for your parlor walls. In all 
your bed-rooms have white paint, if possible; if 
not, then flowered papers everywhere, and flow- 
ered chintzes. These will relieve the gloom. 
Some — might be striped and broken by tiny 
flowers, but always have gay chintzes too. Yel- 
low at all the windows to give a cheerful tone. 
By all means the cozy little library out of the 
parlor, and the window-seat in the living-room; 
red on the cushions. Make yellow and red the 
prevailing colors. 


A Farmer’s Wire.—With your spirit neither 
you nor your husband has anything to fear. 
Take this word of comfort too—to have to make 
changes in middle life is often the best possible 
thing that can happen to any one. It helps one 
to keep young, because it necessitates growth in 
new directions, and growth is the secret of youth. 
We stagnate when we keep still, settling our- 
selves in the past. Instead, therefore, of being 
sorry for you, I find myself full of enthusiasm 
for your courage and the way you are meeting 
new conditions. Ask all the questions you want. 
It is easy to have the horse-hair sofa widened. I 
had at least eight inches added to a carved one. 
Do not decide on the cover until you have chosen 
for the other furniture. Corduroy is a serviceable 
and durable cover, and so is velours. Some cre- 
tonnes last forever and are excellent for the pur- 
pose. Cover chairs and sofa alike. The kettles 
to which you refer would have no place in a 
house when hung on rods. If you want to use 
yours fill it with plants, but do not suspend it 
to look like. a gypsy-kettle. Your blue china 
should be kept in the dining-room. Put it on a 
shelf or hang some of the plates on the wall. 
Keep the quilts for the beds and do not use them 
as portiéres, or fold them and lay them on bed- 
room sofas for those who lie down. Put the 
mirrors over mantels or in the halls, or, again, if 
properly shaped, up and down across the corner 
of the parlor, with that pot of palms in front. 
Yes. Use the chest of drawers in the dining- 
room. With the walnut furniture use pretty 
colored chintzes. 


ANnonymovs.—Your skin probably needs nour- 
ishment, which may be supplied by cold cream. 
This does not stimulate the growth of hair. Try 
bathing first in hot. then cold, water, to stimulate 
the action of the skin and tend to a better con- 
dition. 
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! Letters } 











(Zxtract from a letter written by a subscriber wins | 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, in Yokohama.) 

“I do not think that Pears’ 
Soap is in need of any further 
advertising. I have traveled in 
every part of the globe, and it 
seems to me I have seen its 
advertisements and heard of it 
in the smallest places. In my 
own family here I have used it 
for eleven years, and never want 








any soap to take its place.” 

















«A 








Extract from a letter written by a reader of 
The Century Magazine, in New-York. 


‘You may be interested to know that 
although I have seen the advertisements 
of Pears’ Soap for a long time, I had 
never used it until I saw the January 
CENTURY advertisement, which in- 
fluenced me to try it. 

“Since that time I have come to 
believe that Pears’ is altogether the 
most satisfactory soap in existence.” 











There are soaps offered as substitutes for Pears’ which are dangerous—be sure you get Pears’. 
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Pride of the West } 


For sale by Leading Jobbers and Retailers and 
‘ Men’s Furnishers, 

TREAT & CONVERSE, Manwfacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. r 





































T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites his American 


Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished accordiig 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUX, 
COSTUMES. 




























Nearly Half A Century. 


Forty-séven years of constant and health- 
ful progress and growth has put the 


New Fngland 
UO NSERVATORY 


OF MUSI(¢ 


of Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
fending) of musical institutions in America. 
Cotmprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and famous for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for an illustrated catalogue to 
FRANK W. General . 











“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Mrs. F. M. Frencu.—Seven-handed euchre, a 
merry and easily learned game, is played exact- 


‘ly like six-handed euchre except that there are 


no partners at the start. A “ widow” is laid on 
the table, and the trumps are made; the highest 
bidder may take the widow and choose three 
partners, which, of course, he selects according 
to the way that the bids have gone. 

Bridge whist is a very complicated game to de- 
scribe. One hand is always laid on the table, 
and the play is always for counters or chips. 
The minimum of thirty points is the game, but 
all over that number are counted. Each trick 
over six secured by either side counts a certain 
number of points, according to the trump suit. 
When spades are trumps the value of a trick is 
two; when clubs, four; diamonds, six; hearts, 
eight; and when no trump is declared each trick 
is worth twelve points. When no trumps ure de- 
clared the suits are played as ordinarily, the 
honors are the four aces; when there are trumps 
they are the four court cards and ten of trumps. 
The value of the honors is estimated according to 
the suit. At the conclusion of a rubber the win- 
ners add one hundred to their score. After the 
deal the dealer has the first right to declare 
trumps, which includes the riglft to play withou: 
trumps; he may pass the option to his partner. 
There are, however, a great many small points 
in the game to be learned only by experience. 
Do not attempt bridge whist without having it 
explained to you by some one who thoroughly 
understands the game and can explain how to 
figure and play the hands. 


J. E. C.—It depends on the kind of regret sent 
whether the reason for declining an invitation is 
given. Formally worded regrets state nothing 


| but “ Miss Smith regrets that she is unable to 
| accept,” ete., but an invitation in the form of a 





written personal note demands a personal answer, 
and it is polite to say, when declining, that one 
has a previous engagement, or is ill or going 
away, or to give some other good reason for non- 
acceptance. When a plate is passed back to the 
carver or server for a second service the knife 
and fork are put at one side neatly arranged; it 
would be “mussy” to remove them from the 
plate. At a large and crowded reception it is not 
obligatory to make one’s adieux to the hostess, 
particularly if it is obvious that they are not 
expected, but on general principles it is always 
better, if possible easily, to say good-by to an 
entertainer. One may merely bow a good-by to 
the hostess if unable to shake hands with her, 
and that can be done without taking her atten- 
tion from her other guests. Lettuce should be 
eaten with a fork always, never with the fingers. 
Asparagus and artichokes are the only vegeta- 
bles or salads that it is permissible to eat with 
the fingers. 


E. M. P.—While at present it is the fashion for 


_a widow to use her late husband’s name on her 
| visiting-cards, and when she signs herself by her 
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title to use the form “ Mrs. John Gordon Smith ” 
instead of “ Mrs. Katherine Smith”; yet the last 
is often seen, and it is not incorrect for a widow 
to use it or to be so addressed, if she prefers. 
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FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OFFERED BY THE OREAD INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE TO READERS OF THE “BAZAR” 


In Bazar for July 7 and 14 we announced that the Oread Institute of Domestic Science, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, had placed at the disp6sal of the Bazar fifty absolutely free 
scholarships in the institute, to be allotted, one to each State and Territory in the Union. 

It is the purpose of the institute either to fit a young woman for an intelligent ful- 
filment of the duties of domestic life; or to give her such scientific training in cook- 
ery, the chemistry of foods, house economics, sanitation, and other kindred branches, that 
she may be able to fill a position as an instructor either in public-school courses in these 
subjects now being so generally introduced, or in some other school of domestic sci- 
ence. The opportunity is an exceptional one. In order that those who are not regular 
subscribers to the Bazar may have an opportunity to consider this offer we repeat our 
statement of requirements for admission and the curriculum. 

These scholarships are still open, and we reprint this announcement so that 
every strong, healthy young woman throughout the country may have an opportunity to 
take advantage of this offer. We also republish the correspondence between Harper & 
Broruers and Oread Institute. 


Messrs. Harper & BrRoruers, Worcester, MAss., June 16. 
DEAR SIRs: 

Through the generosity of philanthropically disposed parties the Oread Institute of Domes- 
tic Science, Worcester, Massachusetts, has fifty scholarships for as many young women, one from 
each State and Territory, for the school year commencing September 5, 1900. To secure fifty 
desirable pupils from as many widely remote localities within the short time before the school 
year begins will require considerable publicity and the efforts of an organization in sympathy 
and touch with the educational interests of the country. 

We have noticed with pleasure the large amount of space devoted by the Bazar to cookery, 
the study of foods, and other branches of domestic science, and knowing its wide circulation 
among women of the best class generally in the country, we take pleasure in offering these 
scholarships for distribution through the columns of the Bazar. 

These scholarships include tuition, board, and lodging, with facilities and a home life rarely 
found in an educational institution. 

As the special object is to provide practical teachers of a practical domestic science, these 
scholarships are offered with the condition that the applicant to be eligible must have good 
health, to be evidenced by physician’s certificate. Other requirements for admission are indi- 
cated on pages 6 and 7 of catalogue herewith, in which also will be found the curriculum, and 
in detail other information partly illustrated, necessary to judge of the scope, plan, and pur- 
poses of the institute. 

If our work meets with your approval and you desire to aid fifty worthy young women to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, the scholarships will be at your disposal for that purpose. 

Yours truly, OREAD INSTITUTE, H. D. Perky, President, 
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In reply Messrs. Harper & Brothers wrote under date of June 18: 


OREAD INSTITUTE, 
H. D. Perky, President. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 16th at hand. We are pleased that you have selected Harper’s BAZAR 
as the medium through which to offer scholarships in the Oread Institute to the women of 
this country, and in view of the important place always given in the eolumns of the Bazar 
to all matters of domestic science, we believe that your choice has been a wise one. 

We shall take pleasure in making public this offer in our issue of July 7, and shall be glad 


to assist in any way in the allotment of the scholarships, the final selection of candidates being 
left to-your decision. 


Trusting that this will prove satisfactory to you, and assuring you of our best wislies for 
the success of your work, we remain, Yours very truly, Harper & BROTHERS. 


The Oread Institute is one of the most completely and elaborately equipped schools 
of its kind in this country. While the scholarships are offered only through the Bazar, 
the final choice of candidates is left to the trustees of the Oread Institute. 


The requirements for admission are: 

1. Health. It is of prime importance that candidates for admission be possessed of a 
degree of health and strength that can stand a regime of industrious application. The 
most favorable conditions for doing good work are guaranteed. The student must bring a 
liberal original endowment of physical ability and endurance. 

2. Maturity. It is equally important that candidates be sufficiently mature mentally to 
be able to think intelligently, and comprehend the purposes of the school. This is 
so largely an individual matter that a ‘minimum age limit is not rigidly fixed. In general, 
however, candidates of twenty-two years and under thirty-five will be preferred. 

3. Academic training. The full course in a high-school, or its equivalent, will be deemed 
an adequate academic preparation. It is recognized that high-schools vary greatly, and 
that ability may have failed of opportunity. The faculty, therefore, will judge each appli- 
cation upon its merits, not according to an arbitrary standard. A knowledge of the follow- 
ing subjects, however, is especially desirable: Elementary Physics, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology; Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra; English and American 
History. The candidates should be able to speak and write the English language with rea- 
sonable correctness. 

CURRICULUM. 
Cookery Laundry Elocution Bacteriology 
Chemistry of Food Sewing Physiology Emergencies 
Marketing Sanitation Physics History of Foods 
House Economics Physical Culture Chemistry Pedagogy 
Psychology Feeding of Infants and Children 


The scholarships here offered make the expense of such a course merely nominal. They 
include a year’s free tuition, board, and lodging in the handsomely appointed institute. 
The instructors, many of whom are women, are all acknowledged experts in the various 
branches of the science. 

The institute is provided with a large gymnasium, where courses in calisthenics are 
given, with experimental kitchens where cooking in all its branches is scientifically taught, 
with laboratories for the analysis and study of foods, and with large sewing-rooms. 

It is the wish of the institute to dividethe fifty scholarships offered through the Bazar — 
among the women of every State and Territory. 

There are no conditions attached to this offer except that the candidate be able to 
comply with the physical and educational requirements. No more than one candidate 
will be chosen from any one State or Territory. Any strong, healthy young woman who 
wishes to take advantage of this offer may obtain a catalogue and any further informa- 
tion she may desire by addressing the Oread Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents percostume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs : 
316. Child’s Low~Necked Frock. [Illustrated in 299. Empire Carriage Cloak. [!lustrated in Har- 

Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
31s. Elizabethan Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 298. Child’s Night Wrapper., Illustrated in Har- 

azar No. 29, Vol. 23. Price, 15 cts : per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- . Late Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 

toire). Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar No. 29, | Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. " . New Model Petticoat. [\lustrated in Harfer’s 
313. Empire Dress Sleeve. [Illustrated in Har/er’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts . Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
312. Grandma Sleeve. lllustratedin Harfer’s Bazar | Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

Na. 29, Vol. 33- Price, 10 cts. Child’s Pinafore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
gut. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s No. 21, Vol. 33» Price, 25 cts. 


Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. New Fitted Blouse. [liustrated in Harfer’s 
310. Antoinette ve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | Basar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. Child's Pique Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
309. Garibaldi Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. I)lustrated in Yar- 
308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s | r’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 25 cts. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. | 290. Woman’s Adjustable lar (one size only). 
307. Directoire Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, to cts Price, 15 cts. 
306. Girl’s Eton Costume. Illustrated in Harfer’s 289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. I)lustrated 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
305. Woman's Shirred Costume. [Illustrated in 288. Child’s Sunbonnet. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Harper's Bazar No. 2%, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
304. Child's Madras Frock. I\lustrated in Harfer’s 287. Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [)lustrated in 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. 
303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 286. Trianon Fichu. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33- | No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
Price, 50 cts. | 285. Bolero Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). [llustratedin | Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. | 284. Frock for Small Girl. Illustrated in Harper's 
3o1. Wenger's yng Negil 1 ange in | Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Harper's Bazar No. 25, Vol. 33. rice, 35 cts. 
300. New Parisian Bodice, Butted Steeves. I}lus- MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 317 
Price, 25 cts. and 318, on pages 819, 820, and 821. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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Skirt Protector 


(Covered by U.S. and 

‘ Foreign Patents) 
The Best, Hand- | 

*} somest, and Most 
Elegant Skirt 
Binding produced. 
Guaranteed toe Last 
as Long as the Skirt, 
Genuine has “ Fe- 
der’s Pompadour ” 
on every yard. 7¢, 
a yard. All 
Goods Stores, og 
write to 


J.W.GODDARD 
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Love of Parson Lord 
And Other Stories 


By MARY E.. WILKINS 


This collection of tales by Miss Wil- 
kins has met with a most enthusiastic 
reception in both this country and 
England. It appears in the London 
Bookman’s \ist of best-selling books for 
the past month for both Scotland and 
England. There are five stories in- 
cluded in the volume. 


Illustrated. 25 


wa 


$1 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 














Useful 
information 
for 


=the LADY'S SYRINGE 


Dr. F. WILHOFT, Dept. oO, 760 Broadway, N.Y. 


Write for 
Illustrated 
Booklet, 





mailed free. 





COE’S ECZEMA CURE $) 


at druggists’. 25c. size of us. 
Cee Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 








QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


A Susscriser.—I know “ some etiquette-books 
say it is not necessary to answer a wedding in- 
vitation,” but if you have ever had a wedding in 
the family or an intimate experience with one, 
you will realize what a comfort it is to the 
hostess to have some idea of how many guests to 
expect at even a reception. Yes, I always advise 
answering any kind of wedding invitation, ex- 
cepting, of course, one to a church ceremonial 
merely, where it makes no difference how many 
will be present, as, presumably, no more will be 
asked than the church can accommodate. 


A. M. anv C. C. F.—Something depends on the 
age of the woman who rides, and more laxity is 
allowed to a woman of twenty-five than to a 
young ‘girl, but assuming that you want to know 
what.is done by the best-bred persons, I can as- 
sure you that a woman should not ride or drive 
alone in New York without a male escort of some 
kind—a groom, or friend, or relative. In the 
morning, perhaps, two girls may drive together, 


| or even ride unescorted, but it is better even 
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¢ not in use. 


then, that a groom should accompany them. 
There is nothing undignified in a woman riding 
alone in Central Park, and many women do it, 
but it is not considered de rigueur. 


A CANADIAN.—The fashion of a single card en- 
graved with the double name, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith—always correctly used during the first 
year of married life, the wife leaving it when- 
ever she makes any calls, at teas, days, and re- 
ceptions, leaving her husband’s cards with it also 
—has of late been much longer retained. Last 
winter and at present persons who know what is 
correct leave such a card when calling, although 
as yet the custom is not generally adopted, and 
the majority of married couples have separate 
cards. I should advise using the latter. 


Mrs. C.—Among the very successful small af- 
fairs which have been given recently for the pur- 
pose of raising money, the library party is one 
of the best. It may be a dancing party or a 
conversazione, as the taste of the persons to be 
included suggests. Invitations are sent out to 
as many young persons as possible, and the sug- 
gestion is added to bring a full purse. A num- 
ber of young men and young women dress each 
in a costume which indicates the title of some 


-well-known book. The catalogue may be printed 


on slips or posted on a blackboard, that all may 
read. Two or-more librarians are in charge, 
who should, if possible, be dressed in college 
gown and mortar-board, with powdered hair, as 
this will lend an extra touch of picturesqueness. 
Rows of seats on either side of the librarian’s 
desk make a place for the “ books” to rest when 
When an applicant chooses his book 
he is given a card on which the number of his 
choice and the time are written. They go away 
for five minutes of conversation or dancing, the 
fee being 10 cents, or double price for overtime. 

The supper-table may be made a revenue-pro- 
ducing part of the evening’s fun, as the young 
man whose knowledge of books does not war- 
rant him in even a five-minute conversation on 
the subject may then while away the time most 
pleasantly with his partner. 
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This is the height of the Golfing Season 
Buy a Copy of 


GOLF 


and see how much you get for 25c., or $2 a year 





The August Number is full of information and 
interest to Golfers, such as 





By “ Oldcastle.” A critical exposition of the 
=ota ae great Garden City tournament. Fully illus- 
OF AMERICA trated with photographs of the players and of 
the play. 








By Walter J. Travis, present champion of the 
United States. This is the third paper on PRACTICAL 
the subject, and deals particularly with the GOLF 

long game. Illustrated. 








An illustrated article on one of the most inter- 
| aap | esting courses in the East, and the scene of the 


SHINNECOCK HILLS : ' ; 
GOLF CLUB forthcoming Women’s National Tournament. 
Illustrated. 











amateur, and author of “Golf in Theory and CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
ST. ANDREWS 


Practice.” 


By H. S. C. Everard, the well-known Scottish f THE OPEN | 








By the professional player F. G. Rigden. 


| eae | A paper dealing with first principles and giv- 
ing practical advice to beginners. 
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Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 
Perfection 
of Quality 
with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 
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Makes Beautiful Complexions. 
Removes ak Pimples, Blotches, 


Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 


merely covering but absolutely removing 

all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Has received 
the unqualified indorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr., M. D.. in U. 8. Health Reports. 


At druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of We. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c.acake & 
PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. & 


Ce ee ee 





We We ek ee ee 





















BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN. 


SUNBURN, and all 

y y  ) 
affiictions of the skin. 
“4 little higher in price, haps, 

aca! rae oubtiiutes’ but a 

reason for it."” Removes all odor of per- 

Delightful after Sha 
ame Got Sennen? 









COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


We have deferred making any specific declara- 
tion in regard to the new form and new editorial 
management of HarPerR’s Bazar until now in 
order to test the staying powers of the periodical 
under what we regarded as experimental condi- 
tions. That the Bazar will hold its own as the 
greatest in its class we believe, and it is a plea- 
sure to note that the high aim of its editor shows 
no account of lowering. In this time of fads and 
foibles in many journals devoted to women, fash- 
ion, and art the Bazar takes the course of com- 


| mon-sense, for which it deserves much praise 


and prosperity.—The Troy Press. 


The several departments are filled excellently, 
and the general appearance of the number is ad- 
mirable. In its present form the Bazar has a 
high place in the literary productions of the 
| time.—Grand Rapids Herald. 


| Harper’s Bazar is wonderfully improved by 
| its new form, and is a most charming magazine 
for women. Its fashion department is up to date 
and reliable, and its fiction of a high class. We 
are glad to welcome its weekly visits, especially 
in its new dress.—Burlington Hawk-Eye. 








HARPER’S BAZAR as a weekly magazine vindi- 
cates the judgment of the publishers in adopting 
the new form. It is more beautiful and attrac- 
tive than ever, every number being a treasury of 
good reading and artistic illustrations.—Roch- 
ester Democrat-Chronicle. 

Harper & Brothers’ new Bazar is, as usual, 
replete with interest, and no one visiting the 
pleasure resorts this warm weather should be 
without copies to wile away the spare moments. 

The illustrations, always so carefully and pleas- 
ingly arranged, are exceedingly interesting this 
month.—New York Society Times. 

The Bazar you sent I really enjoyed, and if 
all the future numbers are to be up to that 
standard I shall be sorry I discontinued it, as 
you know I did, in April. Some friends here 
were saying yesterday that they liked it in-its 
new form best. The music page was delightful. 
It was kind of you to send it if only to recall me 
to allegiance.—Mrs. A. E. W., Isle of Shoals. 








I have been a subscriber to the Bazar for the 
last twenty years. You will find my name on 
your lists from 1880. From first to last I have 
not missed a single number. I was deemed ex- 
travagant, but I feel that I have saved money, 
as it has been such an assistance in doing my 
sewing. We are far from dressmakers, and have 
to depend on ourselves. When the Bazar 
changed its form I felt I had lost an old friend, 
but I am now reconciled, and I find it more 
convenient.—Mrs. C. A. V., Leeds, New York. 





Harper’s Bazar in its new form is steadily 
winning its way to popular favor. It is full of 
the choicest of reading, and it keeps up the best 
features of the prior form in excellent style. It 
is a delight to the household.—Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 
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ABOUT READY 









O other American 





parents rather than the small boy h 
illustrated by Peter Newell, who has 
the spirit of the author’s humor. 


“Stephen Crane’s Best Book” 


“WHILOMVILLE STORIES” 


and delightful a picture of the American small 
boy as has Mr. Crane in these stories, and no series of 
tales has: ever been more enthusiastically received. 
The critics have by almost common consent agreed 
with the author’s own opinion that in these stories’ his 
best and most finished work is to be found. The tales are for the 


IIlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 





writer has given us so faithful 


imself, and are sympathetically 
succeeded perfectly in catching 









Recent Successful Novels and Stories 













A NEW WRITER 


A Diplomatic Woman 
By HUAN MEE 


A collection of exciting tales of the 
remarkable experiences of a young 
woman who engages in diplomatic in- 


trigue. Cloth, $1 00 


NEW EDITION 


Lady Blanche’s Salon 
By LLOYD BRYCE 


A bright, cleverly written discussion 
of some latter-day problems. 


Cloth, $1 25 






















BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE PRINCESS XENIA" 


The Rebel 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


A rattling good tale of love and ad- 
venture in the days when Charles II. 
was king. Cloth, $1 50 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“‘ THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK ’’ 


Bequeathed 
By BEATRICE WHITBY 
The popularity of Miss Whitby’s work 
is attested by the fact that the first edi- 


tion of “ Bequeathed ” was exhausted on 
the day of publication. Cloth, $1 50 
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“The 20th-Century Magazine for Women” 


THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for August 4th will be a number of much interest. 
Among its many entertaining features will be found the following: 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: JEZEBEL Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D. 
With a full-page illustration by GeorGce Tosin, 
The tenth paper of the BAZAR’S brilliant series, to which the most eminent American 
divines have contributed. 
OUT-DOORS IN ROME Jean Webster 


Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches. 
A charmingly written and beautifully illustrated article. 


HOME LIFE IN CHINA Edgar Mels 


Illustrated with Photographs. 


A timely and interesting paper which throws numerous side-lights on the Chinese character. 


SUMMER MAGIC. (Poem) édmb nis bm 0 Gee 
With monotypes by W. W. STILSON. 
One of the most beautiful poems yet written by one of our best poets. 


LEAVES FROM A PARIS SKETCH-BOOK Florence Scovel Shinn 


Mrs. Shinn’s brilliant pencil offers one more knowledge of the Exposition and the human 
types seen there than much reading could give. Three pages of her drawings will be repro- 
duced in the next BAZAR. 


GRIDLEY MARTIN’S COURTSHIP. (Short Story) Harriet Caryl Cox 


A charming tale of New England love-making, 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE . Sarah Grand 
The third instalment of this fascinating novel, with a full-page illustration by AnTHUR I. 
KELLER. 

MIDSUMMER FASHIONS Annie T. Ashmore 


Illustrations by ErHet Rost, Guy Rose, and CAROLINE L, Goopwin. 
** The best fashions pyblished in Europe or America.” 


HYGIENE FOR THE SEASIDE Christine Terhune Herrick 


A thoughtful paper written for the benefit of the summer girl. 


AUGUST LUNCHEONS Caroline Benedict Burrell 
Illustrated with Photographs. 
Another contribution to Mrs, BURRELL’s popular series of suggestions to the housewife. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY: EMERGENCIES II..Marianna Wheeler 
(Supt. N. Y. Babies’ Hospital) 
** This series alone is worth many times the price of the BAZAR.” —A YounG Moruer. 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD. Flora McDonald Thompson 


A brilliant weekly digest for readers who have not leisure to read the daily newspapers. 


In addition to these features there will be the usual household topics, Answers to Correspondents, 
Recipes by Madame Blay, two pages of Humor, and the BAZAR’S Editorials. Readers of the 
BAZAR who are not subscribers should order copies from their newsdealers in advance, as 
the editions are rapidly exhausted each week. 


10 Cents a Copy ee 4 Dollars a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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